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A Letter from the Publisher 


robably one of the first spy-novel fans 

to become intrigued with John le 
Carré’s new bestseller, The Honourable 
Schoolboy, was TIME Hong Kong Corre- 
spondent Bing Wong. In fact, he got in- 
volved with the book and author that are 
the subjects of this week’s cover story well 
before Le Carré—David Cornwell, that is 
—began to write his tale of British in- 
telligence and Far Eastern intrigue. Wong 
and Cornwell met in the summer of 1975 
in Hong Kong. As Wong recounts, Corn- 
well “picked my brain” for background 
detail. Last October, when Cornwell re- 
turned to the city, Wong and the author 
“huddled in his hotel suite for two days, 
going over a first draft, one paragraph af- 
ter another. He had charts of sea tides, 
timetables for events in chronological or- 
der, maps and pictures of places in old 
and contemporary China. Cornwell is 
more fastidious about his novels than 
many writers are about their nonfiction.” 

Our piece on Cornwell was the work of Senior Editor Ste- 
fan Kanfer, who wrote the story; London Correspondent Dean 
Fischer, who interviewed the novelist; and Reporter-Research- 


Stefan Kanfer 
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Bing Wong 














er Anne Hopkins, who did what would be described in Le 
Carré’s spy argot as the “burrowing”—the background re- 
search. Fischer talked with Cornwell for 16 hours, both in Lon- 
don and at the author's farmhouse overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean. Cornwell lived up to his reputation as a rugged in- 
terview only when he jauntily insisted that Fischer join him on 
a “forced march” of three miles over the cliffs near his home. 

Kanfer, who also met Cornwell in England, had a differ- 
ent surprise. “Like everyone else, I used to wish that Le Carre 
would write a serious book,” he says. “But then one day I re- 
alized that he was writing serious books—they just happened 
to be in the espionage genre.” 
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What's funny is that we 
started out challenging the 
conventional Status Symbol in 
35mm SLR photography. 

The big, heavy, noisy SLR. 

It never occurred to us 

that we, in turn, would become 
the new Status Symbol. 

The idea behind the 
Olympus OM-1 was simple. 
To design a camera that 
was 333% smaller, lighter and 
quieter than conventional 
cameras, yet rugged and 
dependable. And a bigger 
viewfinder, so you could see 
more. And a complete system 
with almost every accessory 
an amateur or profes- 
sional would need. 

The reaction 
from the experts 
was tremendous. 







But the professional OM? “Sm 


photographers couldn't believe 
a camera so small and light 
could be as rugged and 
dependable as we said. So they 
put it through every kind of 
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test. When they were finally 
satisfied — the amateurs 
soon found out. Some of them, 
really amateurs, discovered 
they could get wonderful 
pictures immediately and a 
new Symbol was born, 
Even today, we've barely 
caught up with the world- 
wide demand for OM-I’s. 
While competition was 
losing sleep studying the 
OM-1— our engineers 
developed an even more 
incredible OM-2, with 
an automatic exposure system 
so sensitive it measures light 
during the actual exposure! 
If you really 
want to know 
the truth under 
the glitter of a 
Status Symbol, 
check out our 
reputation. Talk to an owner. 
Then see an Olympus dealer. 


OLYMPUS 


the experts call it “incredible? 
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Housing Woes 


To the Editors: 

Read your article “Housing: It's Out- 
asight” (Sept. 12] with much interest. For 
years now consumers have read about the 
“poor, depressed” housing industry. Now 


| it has picked up tremendously, and as you 


indicate, so have the prices. I have yet to 
read in an article of this type about the 
shortcomings of the housing industry: 
poor workmanship, inability to get build- 
ers to correct defects, and the suits brought 
in an effort to correct same. 
Luther A. Mathias 
Baltimore 


After hearing our friends’ woes of ris- 
ing mortgage payments, taxes, insurance 


| and repair costs, we wonder if the pres- 
tige of owning one’s home is worth it. 








What's wrong with mobile homes? 
We own one and find it quite comfort- 
able. We pay $96.07 a month for “mort- 
gage” and $45 for lot rent. We pay no 
taxes, no water or sewage. Our insurance 
is minimal, and the only “taxes” we pay 
are $50 a year for a license tag. 

Judie Tillman 
Tampa, Fla. 


In your story on housing costs you 

mention that some couples, upon hearing 

the purchase price of a home, decide that 

they must choose between having a home 
and having a baby. 

Could it be that “the Bill” can act as 

a safe and effective aural contraceptive? 

David L. Wright 

Oshkosh, Wis. 


Your story failed to mention the con- 
tribution that real estate agents’ fees have 
made to soaring real estate prices. Such 
fees on a $70,000 home are between 
$4,200 and $7,000 (6% to 10% of the sell- 
ing price). Because the seller pays the 
agent to sell his property, he adds an ad- 
ditional 6% to 10% to the selling price of 
the house. As a result, housing prices are 












































inflated by thousands of dollars every time 
a house is sold. Since we Americans are 
moving at an increasing rate, currently 
once every three years, il is easy to see 
how real estate selling fees are a definite 
factor in increasing real estate prices. 
Philip J. Bryce 
Grass Lake, Mich. 


Sorry I didn't know Bobby Phillips 
was looking for a home in northern New 
Jersey—we might have been able to strike 
a bargain. 

My 18-year-old, well-maintained two- 
story, seven-room colonial (three bed- 
rooms, 1% baths, one-car garage), at- 
tractive, heavily treed property, quiet 
residential area, listed in low $60s, has 
been on the market since April—many 
lookers. several! binders, still unsold! 

Marion V. Mackel 
Hillsdale, N.J. 


Tell all your readers to come to El 
Paso. You can find a nice three-bedroom, 
two-bath home in a good neighborhood 
for around $35,000. Furthermore, our tax- 
es—state, county, school district, hospital, 
city—run about 1% to 2% of the market 
value of the house. There are no state or 
local income taxes. 

(Mrs.) Betty Kennedy 
El Paso 


Creeping Deserts 

So the world’s attention was only 
drawn to desertification [Sept. 12] in the 
early 1970s? Where was the world in 
1960, when botanists warned the Nation- 
al Science Foundation Academic Year In- 
stitute that the earth had already lost 20% 
of its arable land in a century due to man’s 
activity? 

Even with belated U.N. attention, the 
reported measures taken and proposed 
are but a facade of token gestures. They ig- 
nore the basic driving force of population 
pressure and the dissipative effects of 
ever-fragmenting “sovereignty.” 

David Sand 
Minneapolis 


Your correspondents missed one vi- 
tal point concerning the political aspects 
of desertification. The peregrinations of 
the Tuareg in Niger, Mali and Upper Vol- 
ta and the nomadic Masai in Kenya and 
Tanzania frighten their respective gov- 
ernments, who would prefer to see them 
sedentary and hence politically under 
control. So to keep them in place, we have 
the permanent pumping stations in the 
Sahel and the “ranches” of East Africa, 
destroying irreplaceable elements of the 
human mosaic and creating new deserts, 
all in the name of “progress.” 

Jo Daniell 
Malmsbury, Australia 


Man must combat desertification, 
agreed. But some deserts need to be pro- 
tected from man. For instance, one of the 











world’s most remarkable deserts: the = 
graphically confined Namib. Its flora and | 
fauna are unrivaled, in part because of | 
the great diversity of ultra-psammophi- 
lous adaptations. It is a great pity, there- 
fore, that the South West African depart- 
ment of water affairs is now hellbent on | 
pumping dry the underground water re- 
sources of the Kuiseb River to satisfy the 
corporate hunger for uranium. 
Chris H. Bornman 
Munich 





Violence and Rape 

Re your story “Rape and Culture” 
{Sept. 12]: | am both dismayed and dis- 
gusted by the gross lack of humanity and 
wisdom displayed by Judge Simonson 
Even if that poor girl were walking the 
halls naked, it still would not give any- 
one the right to touch her. 

Condoning or excusing violence is 
more indicative of a declining morality 
than is a vanishing dress code. 

James Holland Jr. 
New York City 


When the victims of rapists range 
from toddlers to grandmothers, it should 
become apparent that it is not a “teasing 
female” that falls prey to the rapist but in- 
stead a female who happens to be acces- 
sible and appears to be vulnerable that 
becomes an object that can easily be over- 
powered to vent displaced feelings of 
anger and hostility. 

Vicki Gaynor 
Honolulu 





The New Philosophers 
Your story on France’s New Philos- 
ophers [Sept. 12] should have been titled 
“The Noble Savage Rides Again.” 
France’s young philosophers may have 
read Arthur Koestler, but they have cer- 
tainly studied Karl Popper. Their philos- 
ophies, as described in your article, sound 
like Pop parodies of selected chapters 
from Popper’s The Open Society and Its 
Enemies (first published in 1945), plus a 
generous admixture of disconcertingly 
old-fashioned Weltschmerz. | 
Charles Santoro | 
Vienna | 


So some clever philosophers of France 
have discovered now what was known by 
every child and village idiot in Germany 
more than 30 years ago: the evil of Marx- 
ism. Marxist dogma is hostile to human 
nature and always implies repression and, 
ultimately, terror. Marxism is not likely 
to fade away soon, however. Some peo- 
ple will always repress and terrorize oth- 
ers in the name of some far-off utopia. 
Heidi Hillgarter 
Uppsala, Sweden 








The New Philosphers’ point is pre- 
cisely that the men who have, and have 
had, leadership fail to examine the frail- 
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R. Wylie Johnson 
Baden Baden, West Germany 


Despite the perversions of Stalinism 
and its perpetuators in certain pseudo-so- 





has done more 

to improve the living conditions of the 

masses during the past century than the 
delusion of free enterprise or religion 

Frederick F. Fullerton 

Marburg. West Germany 


cialistic nations, socialis 


1 am pleased to tell you and the s« 
phisticated French 
their sophisticated language. that Marx 
is not dead at all. I think he is very much 


philosophers, with 


alive all over this land, and he doesn't 
have time even to take a nap here 
Marta Arbelaez 


Vonterrey, Mexico 





In the 1930s, when early Eurocom 
munism caught on in my n 
slovakia, my grandfather came to the fol 
lowing conclusion: “In capitalism man 
exploits man, in Communism it is the oth 
er way around,” France's New Philoso- 


phers have successfully recycled that 





tive Czecho- 








piece of old conventional wisdom 
Frank Meissne 
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Abuses of Power 

TiME’s criticism of Victor Lasky’s /1 
Didn't Start with Watergate 
unjustihed a! 
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{ quantity than Richard Nixor 
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Valiant Lady 
or, dear, dead Martha Mitchell 





[Sep 2] is to blame for atergate. | 
didn't ossible for Richard Nix 
on to sink lower, but he surely has hit 
rock bottom this time. God indeed rest 


and refresh the soul of this valiant and 


martyred lady 


Redheaded League 
As an officer of the Brown Un 
sity chapter of R.AS.P. (Redheads Are 


Special People). I would like to respond 
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Bernadette Dignan 
Chesterfield, Mo 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build 
ing. Rockefeller Center, New York, N_Y. 10020 


These identical mixtures of labo- 
ratory acid and gas represent the 
misery of acid indigestion com- 


plicated by gas. A plain antacid is 
added to one, Di-Gel to the other 








Di-Gel quickly neutralizes the 
acid and breaks up the gas. The 
plain antacid is not made to re- 
lieve this problem. It works only 
on the acid, while Di-Gel relieves 
both. Read and follow label 
directions 
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lemon orange. 


Get fast relief. 
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Box or menthol: 
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is lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks 
down in tar. Look at the latest 
U.S. Government figures for: 























tar mcotine 
mg. /cig mg./cig 

Brand D 13 0.9 
Brand D Menthol 11 0.8 
Brand V Mentho 11 0.7 
Brand V 10 0.7 — 
Brand M Mentho 8 0.5 Less 
Brand M 8 0.5 than 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 

y ar. 
Carlton Menthol lessthan 1 0.1 | mg. tal e 
Carlton Box lessthan “1 *0.1 


Av per cigarette by FTC method 

Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box 

1 mg. tar.0.1 mg _ nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method 





brings you 


Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | ay, per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, 100 mm: 5 mg, “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Discover 
AMERICA 
at your Library 


lf you watched even one episode of 
Alistair Cooke's AMERICA, you under- 
stand why it has become one of the 
most acclaimed TV series of all time 


Unlike most television programs that 
are seen today and gone tomorrow, the 
BBC—Time-Life Films co-production of 
AMERICA lingers on. In the memory. 
And in the soul. And also, if you're 
lucky, in your local public library. 


Today, in scores of libraries 
across the nation, you may 
borrow AMERICA (in 16mm 
or videocassettes) and show 
it at home to your family. Or 
arrange a screening for your 
community organization. Or 
your church group. And it's 
free. 


Giving you access to 
AMERICA when you 
want itis just another 
surprising service of 
your public library. We 
thought you'd like to know. 
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AMERICA. 
A great discovery from 
ac LIF 

UUHIMED If your library does not own AMERICA, you may want 


Rm. 32-48, Time & Life Building to’ request its purchase. Ask your librarian to contact 
New York, New York 10020 Time-Life Multimedia for more information. 











































The entire 13-episode AMERICA series 
may be borrowed from the following 
libraries 
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Pomona: Pomona Pub. Lib 
San Bernardino: Inland Lib. Sys 
San Diego: Co. Lib 
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San Mateo Pub. Lit 
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Ct. State Lib 
0: OC Pub. Lib 
gton: Wilmington Lib 
er’ Clearwater Pub. Lid 
Jackson e: Jacksonville Pub. Lid 
Key West: Monroe Co. Pub. Lib 
Miami: Miami-Dade Pub. Lib. Sy 
Tallahassee: Leon Co. Pub. Lib 
Atlanta: Atlanta Pub. Lib 

Atlanta Pub. Lib. (Sandy Sp. Br.) 












Chicago Pub. Lib 
1 Co. Coop. Lib 
4insdate: Sub. Lib. Sys. 
Columbus; Bartholomew Co Lib 
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Ft. Wayne: Pub. Lib. of Ft. W 
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Frankfort: Dept. of Lib. 
Louisville: Louisville Free Pub. Lid 
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Western Mass. Reg Lib Sys 
cester: Cen. Mass. Reg. Lib. Sys 
Battle Creek: Willard Lib 
Dearborn: Henry Ford Cent. Lid 
Kalamazoo: Kalamazoo Lib Sys 
Monroe: S.E. Mich, Reg. Film Lib 
Troy: Troy Pub. Lib 
Wayne: Wayne Co, Pub. Lib 
Minn: Hennepin Co, Lib 
Minn Pub. Lib. 
Ind.: Mid-Con. Pub. Lib 
Mo. Lib. Film Coop 
st. Louis: St, Louis Pub. Lib 
Jackson: Miss. Lib. Comm. 
Jackson Metro Lib 
Lincoln: Lincoln City. Lib 
Neb. Lib. Comm 
E. Orange: E. Orange Pub. Lib 
Freehold: Monmouth Co. Lib 
Hackensack: Johnson Free Lib 
Irvington: Irv. Pub. Lib 
Newark: Bur, of Lib 
Shrewsbury: Monmouth Co. Lib 
Whippany: Morris Co. Free Lib 
Buffalo: Buffalo & Erie Co. Lib 
Elmira: Steele Mem. Lib 
Garden City: Nassau Lib. Sys 
Newark: Ontario Coop. Lib. Sy 
Poughkeepsie: Mid-Hudson Lib 
Yonkers: Lib. Serv 
Charlotte: Charlotte Pub. Lib. 
Raleigh: Div. of State Lib /AV Serv. Br 
Fargo: N. Dak. State Film Lib 
Cin.: Pub. Lid. of Cin. & Hamilton Co 
Cleveland: Cuyahoga Co. Pub. Lib 
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Columbus Pub. Lib. 
Grandview Hts. Pub. Lib 
Lorain: Lorain Pub. Lib 
Westerville: Westerville Pub Lib 
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Vivian Drake Lib 
Scranton: Scranton Pub. Lid 
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Pierre: S. Dak State Lib 
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Knoxville: Knoxville Pub. Lib 
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Nashville: Nashville Pub. Lib 
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Dallas: Dallas Pub. Lib 
Edinburg: Hidalgo Co, Lib. Sys 
Houston: Houston Pub. Lib 
Lubbock: W. Texas Lib. Sys 
San Antonio: San Antonio Pub Lib Sys 
Alexandria: Alexandria Lib 
Richmond: Va. State Lib 
Olympia: Wash. State Film Lib 
Seattle: Seattle Pub. Lib 
Charleston: W. Va. Lib. Comm 
Fond du Lac: Fond du Lac Pub. Lib 
La Crosse: La Crosse Pub. Lib 
Madison: Madison Pub. Lib. 
Milwaukee: Milwaukee Pub. Lib. 















Why you should judge 
a receiver on specs, 
but buy iton PPR. 


Specs are fine. They tell you how much the hidden dynamic range in your oldies. To turn 
performance, technology and power you'll get them into goldies. With a powerful 78dB S/N IHF. 
from a receiver. And when you turn 

PPR, lita Min. RMS Power Total roam ce) a you'll tune 
price performance into 8 Onme Distortion FM Stereo in clear reception. 
relationship, seven | fare, Spine Cemsese anes, Gar Seeeee| Even from over- 
better. It’s Technics crowded bands or 
way of telling you marginal signals. 
how much receiver | SA-5270 279.95 35 watts With little noise or 
you'll get for your SA-5170 229.95 25 watts interference. As well 
money. FM sensitivity for all receivers is 1 9xV (IHF °58) or 37 2dBf (stereo—S0dB, IHF °75) as outstanding 

*Technics recommended price, but actual retail price will be set by dealers. x 

Look at the separation and 
chart. You'll discover one simple fact: Technics negligible distortion. Thanks to Technics flat 
gives you a lot. A lot of power. A lot of group delay filters and Phase Locked Loop IC’s in 
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less money than you would expect. Technics receivers. A lot more than you would 

If we sound this good on paper. You should expect. For a lot less. 
hear how great we really sound. There’s solid 


power for solid rock ’n roll. Reserve power that'll e 
even blast the cannons in Tchaikovsky’s 1812 atles 
Overture. And a phono section that will uncover 
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ounding Carter 





Some lasting damage from a mishandled departure 


is eyes were tinted red, and the 

lines beneath them were more pro- 

nounced than usual. As he strode 

toward the narrow lectern in the 
Executive Office Building, he forced only 
a slight smile. In rare defeats in the past 
Jimmy Carter has kept himself grimly in 
control. But as he announced Budget Di- 
rector Bert Lance’s resignation last week, 
Carter twice almost lost his composure. 
Voice choking, eyes misting with tears, 
the President paused, bit his lip and de- 
clared: “Bert Lance is my friend.” 

The way in which the Lance affair 
was resolved revealed both 
laudable qualities and some 
disquieting ones in the still 
unfolding character of the 
nation’s often baffling Pres- 
ident. As he faced his 
first. major crisis, Carter 
proved more compassionate 
and less cold-blooded than 
many people had expected 
He manfully, if incorrectly, 
blamed only himself for the 
Washington travail of his 
former colleague in Georgia 
state government, and he 
showed no bitterness to- 
ward either Lance's some- 
times irresponsible critics or 
an unrelenting, though gen- 
erally accurate press. 

Carter finds winning 





continuing nature of it, 
resignation as Director of OMB. 
to my native State of Georgia. 


part of your administration. 
a contribution which will be of lasting value. 


heard or read has shaken my belief in 
Bert’s ability or his integrity.” 

This insistence that Lance had done 
no wrong increased the puzzlement of old 
Washington hands about Jimmy Carter. 
Many members of the Washington es- 
tablishment still resent that he made them 
an issue in the campaign, often with mor- 
alistic promises to do better than they 
had (“I'll never lie to you”), These leg- 
islators and bureaucrats are not dis- 
pleased to see Carter set back, but many 
of them also worry that his mishandling 
of the Lance affair shows that he is more 


Respectfully yours, 


imeem 


friends difficult, which may The final paragraphs of Lance's letter of resignation 





be one reason he valued A stubborn refusal by the President to face the facts 


Lance so highly. He was ob- 

viously determined to send Lance back to 
Georgia with the highest recommenda- 
tion that the President of the U.S. could 
give. The press conference was a moving, 
human performance. Yet, by insisting so 
vehemently that all of the many sharp 
criticisms of Lance’s manipulations as a 
go-go Georgia banker had “been proven 
false and without foundation,” Carter dis- 
played a surprisingly irrational and stub- 
born refusal to face facts adverse to his 
friend and to his own reputation for cool 
judgment and high ethics. 

Repeatedly, Carter showed a senti- 
mental streak and a moral blindness in as- 
sessing what his friend had done. The man 
who had campaigned against influential 
“big shots” and promised to appoint only 
top aides who met a Caesar's-wife stan- 
dard of honesty could not bring himself 
to criticize one who had obviously fallen 
short of that ideal. Said Carter, ignoring 
much evidence: “Nothing that I have 
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isolated than is good for the country 

Another President might have de- 
manded weeks ago that Lance quit. By let- 
ting the crisis drag on, Carter raised trou- 
bling questions about his instincts as a 
President and politician, Before making 
a decision, he hears out advocates with a 
variety of often conflicting viewpoints. 
But six of the seven aides closest to him 
are fellow Georgians. They are hard- 
working, shrewd and bright, but new to 
Washington. Notably, the one non-Geor- 
gian in the inner circle, Margaret 
(“ Midge’) Costanza, the former vice may- 
or of Rochester, was also the only one to 
come out publicly against Lance. 

White House Aide Hamilton Jordan 
demonstrated concern early in the Ad- 
ministration about the problem of Jimmy 
Carter's isolation. According to Los An- 
geles Times Reporter Robert Shogan’s 
new book Promises to Keep, Jordan, in a 
memo to Carter last March, noted that 
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However, I have to ask the question at what price 
do I remain? My only intention in coming to Washington 
in the first place was to make a contribution to this 
country and to you. 


I am convinced that I can continue to be an effective 
Director of the Office of Management and Budget. 
However, because of the amount of controversy and the 
I have decided to submit ny 
I desire to return 


It has been a high privilege and honor to be a 


Hopefully, I have made 





his advisers from down home tended to 
try to guess what he wanted to hear in- 
stead of giving him frank, sometimes crit- 
ical analyses. Not much has changed over 
the months. Only in the last few days did 
Carter begin paying attention to House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill and to Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Byrd, who advised 
him to let Lance go rather than endan- 
ger his legislative program in Congress. 
The Lance affair has been diverting 
Carter’s attention from his many other 
problems. His foreign policy is at a crit- 
ical juncture and in much jeopardy. His 
hopes for engineering a 
peace in the Middle East 
have been further frustrated 
by the fighting between the 
Israelis and Palestinians in 
Lebanon; his attempts to 
forge a new strategic arms 
limitation agreement with 
the Soviets appear stalled 
(see THE WORLD). His one 
breakthrough has been the 
Panama Canal treaty, but 
conservative opposition to it 
has been building. Hoping 
to counter some of the set- 
backs, the White House an- 
nounced last week that Car- 
ter will leave in late 


day whirlwind tour of Ven- 
ezuela, Brazil, Nigeria, In- 
dia, Iran, France, Poland 
and Belgium. Overseas trips 
are a familiar respite for a 
President in trouble at home. Little of sub- 
stance can be accomplished on such a fast 
trip beyond mending a few fences and 
providing Americans with the spectacle 
of a President being welcomed by cheer- 
ing crowds abroad 


n domestic matters, Carter was so dis- 

tracted by the Lance affair that he had 

to put off his plans to submit his tax-re- 

form proposals, which he had planned 
to send to Congress next week; they will 
be delayed for at least another week 
Meanwhile, an emboldened Senate was 
knocking holes in Carter's energy pro- 
gram, which had sailed through the House 
almost intact. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee dumped Carter’s proposed penalty 
taxes on gas-guzzling cars in favor of its 
own bill to ban them outright, starting in 
1980 with those getting less than 16 m.p.g. 
Next, despite an all-out Administration 
effort, the Senate voted 52 to 46 against 








November for an eleven- | 
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The Nation 


Behind the Painful Decision to Quit 


Praying with Bert, visiting with Byrd, persuading La Belle 


killing legislation that would end federal 
price controls on new natural gas-sup- 
plies. These battles, however, are far from 
finished, and still could be won by Carter 
when House and Senate conferees meet 
to agree on a final form for the program 
All these problems were aggravated 
by the Lance affair. Republicans insisted 
that it had done lasting damage to Car- 
ter. Outlining the main themes of the 
G.O.P. attack on him in 1978 and 1980, 
National Chairman Bill Brock declared 
“There doesn't seem to be a game plan 
or a theme. Foreign policy lacks coordi- 
nation. Domestic policy has yet to have a 
pattern. His proposals are rhetoric, not 
specifics.” House Republican Leader 
John Rhodes complained that “somehow 
| this Administration has, in a very short 
time, appeared to lose its moral nerve.” 
Senate G.O.P. Leader Howard Baker was 
preparing what he called his “now-and- 
then speech—how it was then, when he 
came into office, and how it is now,” 
Carter acknowledged that his credi- 
bility has been damaged “to some degree.” 
But Democratic political pros argued that 
he mostly cut his losses with Lance’s res- 
ignation. Presidential ups and downs are 
easily exaggerated; more important, at 
this point in Carter's presidency, most 
people are still rooting for him and want i: public, Jimmy Carter permitted him- 
to respond to his spirit. He demonstrated self a rare display of deep emotion. In 
remarkable resources as a politician all | private, the President and Bert Lance, 
through the campaign, and he probably | both born-again Christians, read from the 
can bounce back from the Lance episode Bible, bowed their heads in the Oval Of- 
But some of the tarnish will remain. | fice, and prayed. All the while, the Bud- 
| Brought down to earth by suggestions of | get Director's proud wife LaBelle insist- 
| cronyism and a double standard for | ed that her husband had _ brilliantly 
friends, Jimmy Carter will find it harder | cleared himself of wrongdoing, and ap- 
in the future to lay claim to a special kind | pealed directly to the President that her 
of morality gw | husband stay in office. But the close-knit 





LaBelle Lance facing reporters shortly after Carter's press conference 





A final meeting at the White House, then a last-minute phone call 


Georgians turned in the end to the ad- 
vice of shrewd Washington veterans and 
wisely ended Lance’s eight-month career 
| as Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget 
If Lance’s resignation had long 
seemed inevitable to many outsiders, that 
conclusion penetrated the inner circles of 
the White House Georgia clan only in ear- 
ly September. By the eventful Labor Day 
weekend, Carter had signaled to his top 








The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 





Searching for that Special Formula for Leadership 





J immy Carter’s leadership is in trouble, and the Bert Lance 
affair is only one symptom. 

In Congress, his domestic programs are being carved 
up. The two leaders on Capitol Hill, Tip O'Neill and Bob 
Byrd, appear to sense a certain weakness in the President, 
and so they are assembling small fiefs around themselves 
They agree with his programs—mostly. They want him to 
succeed—mostly. But they are not certain about him, and 
so they stand at arm’s length, making sure they protect 
their own turf. A little of the power that Carter surely lost 
in the Lance affair was gathered in by Bob Byrd. 

The idea that Carter can be pushed is currently a part 
of the attack plan of every special-interest group in Wash- 
ington: the blacks, the women, George Meany, Ralph Nader. 
There is the feeling that nobody is really in charge, and 
now is the time to strike. 

USS. business leaders seem scared, and, as much as any- 
thing else, the reason is Carter. Governors worry privately 
about Carter; so do mayors. Over a Scotch at night they de- 
clare that they cannot really tape the guy 


The men who undertake special missions for the Pres- 
ident like him. Clark Clifford, adviser to Presidents since 
Truman’s day, says unequivocally, “Jimmy Carter has the 
best mind of any President I have known.” Yet those like 
Clifford, and Ellsworth Bunker and Sol Linowitz, who ne- 
gotiated the Panama Canal treaty, have come from the Oval 
Office sometimes not quite sure they know Carter 


Oi" on K Street, the word is around that Henry Kis- 
singer guards a daunting stack of unsolicited mail from 
leaders of governments around the globe. Many of them de- 
clare outright that things are growing worse in the inter- 
national community, and there could be real trouble if Car- 
ter does not take hold soon. The Soviets are coming to the 
conclusion that he can be pushed around, and the Chinese 
are mildly contemptuous. Western European leaders are ner- 
vous; they feel that Carter talks and acts convincingly in 
meetings—but then nothing happens with his policies. 

There is, of course, no handbook on how to be a suc- 
cessful President. Every Chief Executive has had to blend 
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aides that he was not totally against 
Lance’s leaving office. But the decision, 
he insisted, must come from Bert. At the 


| time, Lance was determined to remain 


On his own initiative, Presidential Assis- 
tant Hamilton Jordan flew that Saturday 
to Lance’s vacation home in Sea Island, 
Ga., on the delicate mission of telling 
Lance that the continuing controversy 
threatened to cost the President and 
Lance too much. Recalls Jordan: “It was 
like going to see someone who was se- 
riously ill in the hospital.” 


ut as Jordan and Lance debated the 

matter for two days through meals 
and tennis matches, Jordan found the sub- 
ject less painful than he had expected 
Though the two men sometimes intensely 
argued the pros and cons of resignation, 
there was no rancor. Jordan made clear 
that he was not speaking for the President, 
but that his views were shared by other 
White House advisers. Lance contended 
that he was being unfairly accused by his 
critics and that to quit would be to aban- 
don the principle that the mere leveling of 
charges should not force a man out of of- 
fice. He wanted a chance to state his de- 
fense fully. LaBelle. who sat through all 
the discussions, was more vehement: Bert 
should not resign. Nevertheless, Jordan 
flew back to Washington feeling that his 
warning about the affair’s corrosive im- 
pact on the President had affected Lance 

Then, ironically, two Washington 
Senators urging Lance’s removal actually 
delayed any decision to resign. Democrat 
Abraham Ribicoff, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Governmental Affairs Committee. 
which in January had unanimously con- 
firmed Lance as OMB Director, and the 
ranking Republican, Charles Percy, vis- 


ited Carter on Labor Day. They told wait- | terviewed convicted embezzler Billy Lee 
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Lance leaving White House on last day 
Bowing to the realities of Washington 


ing reporters, who had been tipped off 
about the visit by senatorial aides, that 
they had learned of “new allegations of il- 
legality” against Lance. The Senators con- 
firmed that the committee staff had in- 








Campbell, who had claimed vaguely (and 
apparently never under oath) that Lance 
was “part of” the thefts at Georgia's Cal- 
houn First National Bank when Lance 
was its president or chairman. 

That same Monday evening, Sept. 5. 
Lance hurried to the White House, strong- 
ly argued the case that he could not re- 
sign without having a chance to refute 
the irresponsible embezzlement charge 
Carter readily agreed. Atlanta Lawyer | 
Charles Kirbo, who is close to both Lance 
and the President, suggested that Lance 
get an attorney to whom he could look 
for full-time assistance. Said Lance: “I al- 
ways look to you, Charlie.” But Kirbo 
pointed out that he was often asked for ad- 
vice by the President and could not serve 
both men without potential conflict, and 
Lance said he understood. 

Wisely, he called on Clark Clifford. 
the epitome of Washington political 
shrewdness and a longtime adviser to 
Democratic Presidents, to help shape his 
defense. As it unfolded at the Senate com- 
mittee hearings, the strategy proved bril- 
liant, effectively refuting the unsupported 
embezzlement allegation and destroying 
a reckless suggestion by Percy that Lance 
may have backdated checks to gain an il- 
legal tax deduction. Lance had much less 
success in dispelling more reasoned charg- 
es: that his massive personal and polit- 
ical overdrafts at the Calhoun bank and 
his use of an aircraft owned by the Na- 
tional Bank of Georgia when he was its 
president amounted to gross violations of 
banking ethics and perhaps of the law 
But he was a cool and engaging witness, 
whose chances of survival in office had 
gained new life 

For a short time, there was an un- 
realistic euphoria at the White House over 


Lance’s performance at the hearings. Car- 
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his special strengths into a formula for leadership. Franklin 
Roosevelt prided himself on his ability to charm and con- 
vince. Truman had a remarkable sense of history, and he 
had good-sense guts. Ike had perhaps the most refined sense 
of honor of any modern President. He trusted the system, 
he trusted the American people, and they in turn returned 
that trust. John Kennedy had style, some substance and a 
lot of combativeness. Nixon knew power and the world, 
and for a spell that appeared to be enough. Jerry Ford ve- 
toed bills and kept his cool, and there emerged from even 
his limited presidency the sense of a man wielding power. 

Jimmy Carter has not yet produced that special sense of 
authority. He came to office convinced that solutions to many 
problems were far easier than others had thought. One of 
Carter’s counselors affirms his intelligence but observes: 
“The greatest problem facing the nation today is Carter's 
lack of experience.” Neither Carter nor his aides, declares 
this fellow, had the vaguest idea what the Lance case was 
costing them, or how to resolve it, until in desperation Lance 
reached out and called in Lawyer Clark Clifford. 

Says a former member of Ford’s Cabinet: “Carter has 
not made that transition from running for office to the job 
of leading the nation. All Presidents sooner or later must 
get rid of people who put them into office in favor of those 
who know what to do. Carter has refused to do that.” 

Hamilton Jordan and Jody Powell and the rest of the 





Georgia Mafia may have been great campaign aides, but 
they are not experienced in power. Perhaps Carter should en- 
large and enrich his staff and get people who know how 
this city runs. Nothing is so effective in the White House as 
a staff of young men and women who love the office, love 
the work, love the city, love politics, and who travel through 
the back corridors with laughter and zest 


Tt improve matters, Carter must also come to some tough 
conclusions and realizations about himself. He must dis- 
appoint friends, even fire them if necessary. He must stone- 
wall critics at times, reserve his power and prestige for is- 
sues that matter—not for Bert Lance. He must get mad at 
the right people at the right time. 

Henry Kissinger used to say that there is no way that peo- 
ple in the White House can educate themselves after they 
take office. They have to deal with the day-to-day crises. 
and there is no energy left over to enrich their backgrounds 
True, they get street-wise and more experienced in the tac- 
tics of Government, but if an Administration does not know 
where it wants to go before Inauguration Day, the chances 
are it may never find out once in power. 

Being President is the job of putting together the cor- 
rect ideas, the correct instincts, the correct talents, the cor- 
rect people and the correct actions. From that comes pur- 
pose and force. Carter has not yet found his formula 
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ter aides thought perhaps Lance and Clif- 
ford had pulled off a miracle in reviving 
the nearly buried Bert. “Lazarus was up 
and walking around for a little while,” 
Clifford later agreed. But to his credit, 


Lance was not content to listen to only | 


his fellow Georgians. Even before com- 
pleting his testimony, Lance, on Friday, 
Sept. 16, asked West Virginia's highly in- 
dependent Robert Byrd, the Senate ma- 


| jority leader, to stop by his OMB office 


hen Byrd dropped in, Lance said 
that he thought he had defended 


| himself well and asked the Senator’s opin- 


ion. “You made a fine witness,” Byrd 


| agreed. “But we're going to have more 


hearings. There are unanswered ques- 
tions. The press is going to continue to ex- 
plore this.” Byrd said he still felt that 
Lance should resign to lift the cloud that 
was spreading over Carter 

At the White House on Sept. 18, the 
President's four closest aides held an ex- 
traordinary four-hour Sunday afternoon 
meeting to weigh the impact of the Lance 
hearings and shape a recommendation for 
Carter. Present were Jordan, Press Sec- 
retary Jody Powell, Presidential Counsel 
Robert Lipshutz and Kirbo, who flew in 
from Auanta. The advisers decided that 
the wisest course was for Lance to resign. 
They informed Bert of their feelings, then 
told Carter. 

He, too, pondered the impact of 
Lance’s televised defense—and he also 


consulted Byrd that weekend. When the | 


telephone rang in Byrd’s home in Mc- 
Lean, Va., the same day, the Senator was 
surprised to hear Carter seek his opinion. 
Byrd told the President that Lance had 


| been “a good, affable, strong witness” and 





that he had made “a good public rela- 
tions performance.” But he warned again 
that “this matter is not going to go away 
Mr. Lance will not be able to give full at- 
tention to his job. You're being distract- 
ed from more important things.” Byrd 











“The presidency is bigger than any man. ° 


said he knew the two men were close 
friends, that the situation was “agonizing” 
and “painful.” But Byrd advised: “The 
presidency is bigger than any man. This 
is the time when Mr. Lance, having done 
so well before the committee, should re- 
sign.” Byrd asked for time to get a better 
reading of Senate sentiment for the Pres- 
ident. “Fine,” said Carter. “I wish you'd 
do that.” 

As last week began, the bouncing 
Lance ball was back in Carter's court. The 
political decision hinged on a few key 
questions: Had Carter already sustained 
as much damage as the affair was likely 
to inflict on him? Had Lance been so ef- 
fective, perhaps even built up a sympa- 
thetic national following, that 
could safely embrace him once more and 
win points for loyalty and consistency? 
Or was the Lance defense widely viewed 
as feisty but flawed? If Carter did stick 
with Bert, would the press and the in- 


DAVID MUME KENNERLY 
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Presidential Aides Powell and Jordan conferring at the White House 
In the end, they turned to the advice of capital veterans. 











Carter | 








vestigators lose interest and leave Lance 
alone? Or would the hammering contin- 
ue to divert both the Budget Director and 
the President from their duties? 

The answers were still being sought 
on Monday morning, when Lance went 
to the White House, carrying his person- 
al Bible under his arm. He had looked 
up three passages of Scripture that he 
thought might help both the President and 
himself as they agonized over their de- 
cision. He read them to Carter. They in- 
cluded J Peter 2: 20; “For what glory is 
it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, 
ye shall take it patiently? But if, when ye 
do well, and suffer for it, ye take it pa- 
tiently, this is acceptable with God.” Then 
the two men prayed. When they discussed 
Lance’s fate, they considered all of the po- 
litical realities. Carter did not push for res- 
ignation. He left that option up to Bert. 

In Congress, some of the Lance sup- 
porters began building pressure for his 
Staying in office and hoping to ride out 


the storm. Oklahoma Congressman | 
James Jones circulated a supporting pe- | 


tition in the House, eventually getting 69 
signatures from the 90 Representatives he 
approached. Lance stopped by to see his 
most ardent champion on the Senate com- 
mittee, fellow Georgian Sam Nunn. He 
assured Lance that he had picked up con- 
siderable backing in the Senate, and that 
if Lance wished, some members would 
willingly call the President or make 
speeches in his behalf. 

Byrd, meanwhile, made a more me- 
thodical reading of the Senate. He sound- 
ed out his Democratic colleagues, asked 
his key staff aides to give him their un- 
signed opinions on paper—and then 
sought a White House appointment. Car- 
ter and Byrd met cordially at 9 p.m. last 
Monday in the President's study just off 
the Oval Office, the President obligingly 
fetching matches and an ashtray for the 
Senator's cigar 


he majority leader was candid. He 
said Democratic Senators were still 
concerned about increasing “injury to the 
President,” especially in view of Carter's 
campaign statements about high ethical 
standards in Government. Said Byrd of 





Lance: “This is the best time for him to | 


go. The longer he waits, the more diffi- 
cult it will become for you and for him. 
You have been fair. It’s a matter that must 
be resolved before the week’s out.” After 
the meeting, Byrd telephoned Lance to 
tell him what he had told the President. 
Next day, the Budget Director was 
still undecided. He talked to Congressman 
John Flynt Jr., dean of Georgia’s dele- 
gation in the House. “Hang in there!” 
Flynt implored Lance. Reassuringly, Bert 


replied: “I didn’t come to Washington to 


resign before I completed my work.” 

But the Ribicoff committee was not 
letting up on Lance. It released an af- 
fidavit from Michael Patriarca, a low- 
level attorney on the staff of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, which belatedly 
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had never asked anyone in the Comp- 
troller’s office to lift sanctions against the 
Calhoun bank so his record would be 
cleaner as he faced confirmation hearings. 
Patriarca claimed that last Nov. 22 Lance 
had asked Donald Tarleton, the Atlanta 
regional director for the Comptroller, to 
do just that. (Tarleton had also denied any 
such overture by Lance.) Clearly, the as- 
sault on Lance would continue. 

On Tuesday afternoon Carter and 
| Lance teamed up on the White House ten- 
nis court for a strenuous 90-minute match 
| against Jordan and Speechwriter James 
Fallows. After the younger men left, the 
two friends sat in earnest conversation on 
a courtside bench for 45 minutes. By all 
accounts, this was the climactic moment. 
Lance said he would resign. The Pres- 
ident did not challenge that decision. 

After dinner with Rosalynn, Carter 
returned to his private study and Jordan 
came in. The President told him about 
Lance’s offer to step aside. Lance wanted 
only two things before the announcement 
was to be made: a further chance to con- 
vince his reluctant wife and time to work 
out a resignation letter with Lawyer Clif- 








Pi assertions by Lance that a ford. Jordan was relieved. On Wednesday 


the end unfolded rapidly but painfully for 
both Carter and Lance. Lance telephoned 
the President in the morning, reporting 
that LaBelle was still adamantly opposed 
to the resignation. She thought her hus- 
band had gained wide support and had 
fully vindicated himself. Carter asked 
Bert and LaBelle to come and see him. 
They did so at 1:15 p.m., staying for 45 
minutes. The President told LaBelle that 
however reluctantly, he had to conclude 
that Bert’s decision to resign was the best 
course for the welfare of the Lances and 
the nation. She did not seem convinced. 


s Lance summoned Clifford back to 

Washington from a business meeting 
in Detroit, Carter prepared for a sched- 
uled 3 p.m. press conference which had 
been postponed until 5 p.m. Press Sec- 
retary Jody Powell prepared a written 
statement for Carter. The President re- 
sisted the idea. “I don’t feel right about 
reading a statement about Bert,” he told 
Powell. “I just want to talk.” 

Just 20 minutes before the press con- 
ference, LaBelle called to say that how- 
ever much she regretted the decision, she 


Leen eee 


| the letter. And as questioning by report- | 


| of controversy and the continuing nature 





had appreciated Carter’s support of her 
husband. When Carter hung up, he was 
engulfed by a combination of sadness and 
anger at the situation. Powell and other 
aides worried about whether he could con- 
trol his emotions when the TV cameras 
blinked on. “It’s going to be a difficult 
time for you,” Powell told the President. | 
“You might need something to read, or 
to glance at.” Answered Carter: “No, if I 
can make it through the letter [Lance’s 
letter of resignation], I'll be all right 
after that.” 

With two pauses, he did get through 


ers continued, he took firm control, even 
managing a smile at times. As read by 
Carter, Lance’s spare letter gave only one 
reason for resignation, citing “the amount 


of it.” The President explained further, 
conceding that the affair had diverted 
some of his own attention from more 
pressing duties and predicting that it 
would have prevented Lance from devot- 
ing full time to OMB if Bert stayed there. 
Moreover, said Carter, “he needs to go 
home and take care of his own business” 
—a reference to Lance’s heavy debts and 








As Lance’s income this year will not cover his expens- 














Lance’s Sagging Finances 


t his press conference, Jimmy Carter said that Bert Lance 
“needs to go home and take care of his own business.” 
He certainly does. Reports that he was close to bankruptcy 
seemed exaggerated, but unquestionably the wheeler-dealer 
from Calhoun had suffered some severe setbacks. 

Lance’s most pressing problem is the familiar one of find- 
ing enough cash to pay his monthly bills, which in his case 
are considerable. No audit of his current financial position 
has been released, but his biggest expense is the $400,000 in 
interest he owes annually on the $5 million he borrowed 
from five banks to finance his many operations. In addi- 
tion, Lance must meet payments on his real estate mort- 
gage, which he listed in Janu- 
ary at $340,000. Lance has vastly 
enjoyed a lavish life-style; he has 
three Georgia homes: a 40-room 
mansion in Atlanta, a $100,000 
house in Calhoun and a $200,000 
retreat at Sea Island. 

To help pay his tab, Lance 
has investment income. In 1976 
he collected $275,000 from his 
investments, including divi- 
dends from 190,000 shares of the 
National Bank of Georgia. But 
this income has been reduced 
because the troubled bank in 
August stopped paying its div- 
idend of 80¢ per year. In addi- 
tion to the dividends last year, 
Lance made $150,000 from 
NBG, including salary and sev- 
erance pay when he left to be- 
come Carter’s Budget Director. 
Of course, his Government sal- 
ary of $57,500 now will stop. 
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es, he will have to scrape up more money. In January he 
said he had $325,000 in cash, but presumably he has had to 
dip into that. The Lances have already put up for sale their 
Atlanta mansion, named Butterfly Manna, at an unrealistic 
price of $2 million (purchase price in 1975: $400,000). 
Lance’s freedom to maneuver is limited. 
already used most of his holdings as collateral for loans, he 
has relatively little remaining that he can borrow against. 
In January Lance reported he had $7.9 million in assets, in- 
cluding a stock portfolio of $5.6 million and $1.3 million in 
real estate. His total liabilities—composed mainly of bank 
loans—came to $5.3 million, leaving his reported net worth 
as $2.6 million. That figure has diminished, although by 
just how much has become one of Washington’s favorite 
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high-paying job—and there is 
one for the asking. NBG Chair- 
man John Stembler, a construc- 
tion company president, says 
that Lance could have a post “to- 
morrow if he wants it.” 
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financial obligations. Carter did not lash 
out at Lance's critics. although he said 
some of their charges “were greatly ex- 
aggerated” and some were “actually un- 
true.” With a few exceptions, he said, “the 
media have been fair.” Yet as Carter 
warmed to the defense of his friend, he 
| went much too far in claiming that Lance 
“had exonerated himself completely” in 
defending himself against all charges, that 
all such charges had been proved “false 
and without foundation” and that Lance 
had not violated any laws. 
In fact, federal bank examiners and 


Comptroller of the Currency John Hei- | 


mann had found that Lance had violated 
civil statutes banning loans of more than 
$5,000 from a bank to any executive of 
that bank, and in failing to file reports to 
his two banks’ directors on his many loans 
and his outside business interests. Hei- 
mann had concluded only that prosecu- 
tion was not warranted. The Justice De- 
partment, the IRS and the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission, moreover, are investi- 
gating Lance’s frequent use of a National 
Bank of Georgia airplane for apparently 
personal and political purposes 


hite House aides argued that Car- 

ter’s unyielding defense of Lance was 
deliberate, since any admission by the 
President of wrongdoing by Lance would 
only needlessly inflict further damage on 
beleaguered Bert and raise the question: 
“Well, if he let down the President's high 
standards, why was the decision to resign 
left up to him?” 

In fact, Lance had violated those stan- 
dards in private life, and Carter was in- 
voking both a protective double standard 
and an unpresidential bit of sentimental- 
ity in refusing to say so. Repeatedly the 
President praised Lance as “a good and 
honest man,” and, not making the selec- 
tion of a successor at OMB any easier, pre- 
dicted that no one could be found who 
would be “as competent, as strong, as de- 
cent and as close to me as a friend and ad- 
viser as he has been.” 

The search for a successor obviously 
will be extremely careful. The next con- 
firmation hearings will certainly be pains- 
taking. However necessary, the ordeal of 
Bert Lance has not made it easier for suc- 
cessful business executives to move out of 
the protective privacy of their past and 
into the post-Watergate glare of public 
service—even though few would have 
financial indiscretions on the Lance level 
to worry about. 

For Lance, the reverse movement 
may prove equally difficult. He must not 
only struggle to untangle his finances, but 
the multiple investigations into his pre- 
Washington days will have to run their 
course. Yet the lingering problems were 
temporarily set aside as LaBelle and their 
longtime neighbors in Calhoun met in a 
| joyful and rousing reunion at week’s end. 

A welcoming band played / Did It My 
Way, and Lance declared: “It’s mighty 
nice to be home again.” a 











Cool Man for a Hot Seat 








he polls had been closed just ten min- 

utes and 25 seconds when WCBS- 
TV called him the winner. Sheer primor- 
dial joy suffused the face of Edward Ir- 
ving Koch, who normally has the con- 
templative features of a Talmudic scholar 
The moment passed quickly. Feigning 
loud dismay, Koch cried: “I want it to be 
longer! I want to enjoy it more! It’s too 
early! I refuse to accept victory!” 

But victory it was. Koch’s lead grew 
to ten points last week over the other 
Democrat who made it into the primary 
runoff, New York Secretary of State Ma- 
rio Cuomo. That surprisingly large plu- 


uri 
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Primary Victor Koch being congratulated by Campaign Aide Bess Myerson 


| Introducing Ed Koch, almost certainly New York's next mayor 


by taking a tough line on fighting crime 
—including advocating capital punish- 
ment. He also became incumbent Mayor 
Abe Beame'’s sternest critic. 

This approach attracted enough cam- 
paign revenue for Koch to hire Political 
Consultant David Garth, the artful im- 
age maker who had helped a flock of long 
shots win office. In Garth’s TV commer- 
cials, which became increasingly impor- 
tant as time went on, Koch came on as 
Mr. Competence. Still, Koch remained 
back in the pack of seven. Mario Cuo- 
mo’s belated entry, with strong backing 
from Governor Hugh Carey, attracted the 








The “liberal with sanity” must try to revive the city’s sick economy. 


rality—78,000 out of 786,000 votes cast 
—made Koch New York’s unofficial 
mayor-elect, though he must still get 
through a four-way general election. TIME 
Bureau Chief Laurence I. Barrett covered 
Koch's journey from obscurity to fame 
—and to the precipice of New York’s in- 
timidating problems. Barrett's report: 


When Koch decided last November 
to make a serious run for the mayoralty, 
he had a longer string of negatives than 
an expansion baseball team in its first sea- 
son: no public recognition except in his 
Manhattan congressional district, no 
money, no powerful political patrons, no 
neighborhood organization, no personal 
pizazz. He did have a small cadre of zeal- 
Ous supporters, the most prominent of 


| whom was Bess Myerson, Miss America 


of 1945, the city’s former consumer af- 
fairs commissioner and now a savvy po- 
litical woman about town. In addition, 
Koch had a strategy. A self-proclaimed 
“liberal with sanity,” he would adjust to 
the harsh new realities of life in the city 
by emphasizing management reform and 








| support and campaign contributions of 


many mayor makers searching for a new- 
look liberal. 


n the initial free-for-all primary on Sept. 

8, Koch startled the experts by finish- | 
ing ahead of Cuomo, taking 20% of the 
vote to his opponent’s 19%. As the two 
surviving rivals started their sprint to the 
runoff, debating 14 times in eleven days, 
Koch maintained his poise while Cuomo 
—normally a stylish and thoughtful pol- 
itician—began to turn testy before the 
voters. Cuomo also had trouble, as he 
later frankly admitted, setting forth his 
own clear-cut positions that differed from 
Koch's. 

In winning the nomination, Koch car- 
ried four of the city’s five boroughs, in- | 
cluding Cuomo’s home county of Queens. 
Among ethnic blocs, only white Catholics 
voted heavily for Cuomo, an Italian 
American. Jews went overwhelmingly for 
Koch, who also won a majority of the 
black and Hispanic districts. Cuomo 
vowed to fight on as the Liberal Party 
nominee, but supporters, including Car- 
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| ey, began to defect, taking campaign dol- 
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lars with them. The G.O.P. candidate, 
State Senator Roy Goodman, has only a 
small base of support in a city where Dem- 
ocrats outnumber the Republicans 4 to 1. 

Even when his chances seemed nil as 
he pursued the nomination, Koch dis- 
played a remarkably cool self-assurance. 
“It has always been that way,” says his 
older brother Harold. “Ed always had a 
very firm sense of who he was and what 
he could do.” 

At 52, Koch is typical of many New 
Yorkers reared in the urban equivalent 
of the log cabin. His parents were Polish 
Jewish immigrants who lived in The 
Bronx when the two boys and their kid sis- 


ter Pat were small. After the father’s mod- | 


est fur business failed during the Depres- 
sion, the family operated a cloakroom 
concession in a Newark catering hall. 


You Eddie climbed the familiar as- 
similation ladder to professional sta- 
tus; City College, time out for World War 
II military service as an infantry sergeant 
in Europe, New York University Law 
School. a moderately successful private 
practice. He first got into politics during 
1952 Stevenson campaign. Koch 
served as a street speaker then, and again 
four years later, developing a style that is 
more Aaimish—homey—than sophisti- 
cated or rousing. A Yiddish lilt flavors 
his speech, and a phrasemaker he isn’t. 
During the late "50s Koch joined the 
anti-Tammany reform movement in his 
new neighborhood, Greenwich Village. 
After two years on the city council, Koch 
was elected to Congress in 1968. In the 
House, Representative Koch has been a 
down-the-line liberal and—despite his 
pugnacious stance in the mayoral cam- 


| paign—an excellent conciliator. Indeed, 


Koch was elected secretary of New York’s 
39-member House congressional delega- 
tion, consisting of several factions in both 
parties. Says a colleague: “He doesn’t let 
ideology interfere with getting things 
done. He adjusts for windage.” 

One thing that blows Koch’s cool is 
the charge by former supporters that he 
has deserted liberalism on law-and-order 
questions. “The illiberal liberals want to 
chop your head off if you support capital 
punishment,” Koch declares. “It’s immor- 
al, they say. Why is it immoral? It’s part 


| of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. I resent 


those liberals who let conservatives pre- 
empt issues which are of concern to the 
people, like crime.” 

Koch reacts with relative serenity to 
ugly personal attacks. A bachelor and a 
defender of civil rights for homosexuals, 
he has frequently been the target of ru- 
mormongers. This summer anonymous 
stickers showed up on subway cars bear- 
ing the punchline: IS NEW YORK READY 
FOR A GAY MAYOR? Says Koch: “They've 
been doing that for 14 years. I'm inured 
to it by now.” He is only slightly more ir- 
ritated by the whispered canard that he 
is really an Episcopalian. “What a low 
blow,” he chuckles. “But I don’t mind so 
much because it’s so ridiculous.” 
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Intentionally or not, Koch counters 
both insinuations by frequent appearanc- 


| es in the company of “a very special 


friend,” Bess Myerson. She kisses him in 
camera range. He holds her hand while 
entering the synagogue. When asked 
about possible wedding plans, Koch par- 
ries the question. 

Myerson is the most glamorous ele- 
ment in Koch’s otherwise low-key social 
life. He lives in a one-bedroom Green- 
wich Village apartment, where he occa- 
sionally cooks steaks for friends and 
serves low-priced French table wine from 
a living-room rack. In the kitchen he 
stocks old-fashioned seltzer siphons. He 
now rarely has time to listen to the Baez, 
Denver and Garfunkel tapes stacked by 
the stereo. He no longer owns an auto 
and frequently uses the subway. (Koch 
withdrew from law practice when he en- 
tered Congress, and lives on his salary of 
$57,500. His net worth is $90,000.) 

If Koch can convert his private fru- 
gality into public policy, as he promises 
to do, the city will be well served. The 
next mayor's biggest challenge will be to 


revive the city’s sick economy in order to | 


reduce unemployment and strengthen the 
tax base. Despite a reduction in person- 
nel by 65,000 over 33 months, and some 
administrative reforms, the city’s $14 bil- 
lion budget is still in the red—with the 
prospect of worse to come next year, when 
the debt might amount to between $300 
million and $500 million. Moreover, New 
York must lower taxes on industry that 
now discourage private investment—a 
phased program just getting under way. 
That effort should eventually pay divi- 


arol Bellamy? Less than a year ago, 

most New Yorkers would have been 
hard-pressed to identify her correctly as 
a state senator. Now that she has top- 
pled incumbent City Council President 
Paul O’Dwyer—one of the most respect- 
ed figures in local politics—the fresh- 
faced, strong-voiced Brooklynite has be- 
come the city’s newest Cinderella. 

In New York’s political crowd, she 
stands out like Diane Keaton at a fat 
farm. Frank, enthusiastic and relent- 
lessly energetic, she promised to bring 
new clout to the post of city council 
president. 

Bellamy served in the Peace Corps 
in Guatemala and after getting her law 
degree from N.Y.U., joined the Wall 
Street megafirm of Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore. Elected to the senate in 1972, 
she got involved with the city’s finan- 
cial plight by chairing the Democratic 
task force on the crisis. Bellamy, 35 and 
unmarried, is eager to get on with the 
job. “I worry about my intensity,” she 
says, “but government is the critical el- 
ement in our lives.” 








| out to the mayor-to-be. 


ANew Cinderella for Gotham 





dends, but in the short run it cuts rev- 
enues. Although there is still fat in such 
areas as health care. the city cannot af- 
ford to reduce any further services like 
fire and police protection; to do so would 
encourage more middle-class citizens to 
leave and discourage the desired influx 
of private capital. To add to Koch’s trou- 
bles, this spring the city must also begin 
renegotiating the federal revolving loan 
program that has kept the city afloat for 
two years. 


och has already begun to construct 
his “shadow government” for the 
transition, and is likely to attract top 


| talent. 





Koch will need all the help he can | 
get. Nearly all of the municipal union | 


leaders vehemently opposed Koch be- 
cause of his determination to reduce the 
work force further and his intention to 
pare fringe benefits. Contracts covering 
most of the employees expire between 
March 30 and June 30, and the pugna- 
cious transit workers are first in line. Yet 
last week, even before the vote tally was 
in, local Teamster Chief Barry Feinstein 
was at Koch’s private headquarters to pay 
his respects. “I anticipate a very tough 
year,” said the man whose followers 
snarled the city in 1971 by locking draw- 
bridges in open positions. “But I'm a prag- 
matic trade unionist and I will bargain.” 
Another caller come to toast the victor 
was Albert Shanker, head of the muscu- 
lar teachers’ union and a man who had op- 
posed Koch during the election. The pow- 
erbrokers were already getting their lines 
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Right On for the New Right 








n a private dining room of the Capitol 

Hill Club, a Republican oasis in a Dem- 
Ocratic preserve, a group of 30 militant 
conservatives of both parties met in Sep- 
tember to celebrate a crucial victory for 
which they claimed substantial credit 
Paul Weyrich, director of the Committee 
for the Survival of a Free Congress, 
awarded gleaming brass plaques to Re- 
publican Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada 
and Richard Viguerie, the movement's ge- 
nius of the direct-mail campaign. Their 
combined efforts, exulted Weyrich, had 
defeated Jimmy Carter’s bills for election- 
day registration and the public financing 
of senatorial elections, which would have 
bolstered the Democratic vote. The 
plaques were inscribed with the tribute 
FOR LEADERSHIP IN PRESERVING FREE 
ELECTIONS. 

Those bronze plaques will doubtless 
be followed by many more accolades, for 
the conservatives are seeing a new day 
dawning. All surveys show that a grow- 
ing majority of the American people con- 
sider themselves to be conservative. There 
clearly is continuing discontent with Big 
Government and big spending. Beyond 
these basic concerns, a burst of new emo- 
tional issues are swelling conservative 
ranks and stirring their rhetoric. The Pan- 
ama Canal treaty may be the most prom- 
inent concern of the moment, but the 
movement is thriving on such life-style is- 
sues as abortion, pornography and gay 
rights. In general, the resurgent right in- 
veighs against a slackness of standards 
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Anti-ERA rally in Springfield, Il. 
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Resurgent conservatives plan to win the war for minds 


and urges a return to a sterner morality 
—a personal message that seems to be 
welcomed by more and more of the 


| electorate 


To be sure, a conservative takeover is 
hardly imminent. The normally liberal 
Democratic Party commands the White 
House, controls the Congress and most 
of the statehouses and legislatures. But 
from the President on down, Democrats 
are behaving much more cautiously than 
in the past, their liberalism laced with 
heavy doses of conservatism. Such a stal- 
wart right-wing leader as National Re- 
view Publisher William Rusher believes 
that Jimmy Carter is so conservative that 
he might even be worth supporting over 


| a more liberal Republican. With the tide 
| running in their favor, the challenge for 








the conservatives is to translate success 
with current, perhaps transient issues into 
an enduring political movement that will 
prevail at the polls. 


Th claim to be the New Right, but 
several of the themes—and faces—are 
old. In 1972 Richard Nixon buried his 
New Left opponent with the help of some 
of the same issues that are current today. 
Many of the leaders are familiar: Ronald 
Reagan, 67, Barry Goldwater, 68, North 
Carolina Senator Jesse Helms, 55. As Vi- 
guerie puts it, they are “spokesmen, not 
leaders. They can bring audiences to their 
feet, but then they leave the hall, and ev- 
erything stops.” Viguerie believes that 
conservatives skipped an entire genera- 
tion of leadership: “In the "30s, '40s and 
‘50s, we did not graduate young leaders 
like the Kennedys and the Udalls on the 
left. But there is a different breed of con- 
servative coming on the scene now.” 
These include Laxalt, 55, and Viguerie, 
44, and a group of aggressive Republicans: 
Utah Senator Orrin Hatch, 43, Lllinois 
Congressman Phil Crane, 46, and Califor- 
nia State Senator Bill Richardson, 49. 
Like the liberals, the new New Right 
leaders dismiss past conservatives as “re- 
actionaries.” Scoffs Lyn Nofziger, a long- 
time Reagan aide: “The old right were 
talkers and pamphleteers. They would 
just as soon go down in flames as win. But 
the New Right has moved toward a more 
pragmatic goal of accomplishing things.” 
Their chief tool, in fact, is not new at 
all: the U.S. Postal Service. Through di- 
rect-mail bombardment, the right alerts 
its friends to a particular cause and adds 
to its converts. In this letter-box war for 
American minds, the top general is Vi- 
guerie, who is considered by friend and 
foe alike the “godfather” of the New 
Right. At his office in Falls Church, Va., 
some 300 people crank out 100 million let- 
ters a year (200 million in an election year) 
to 5 million conservatives whose names 


| tion, gay rights. It's phenomenal. They 
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Richard Viguerie in Falls Church office 
The general of direct-mail bombardment 





are On computer tapes. Says Viguerie 
“The left controls all communications ex- 
cept one: direct mail. If Walter Cronkite 
and Katharine Graham don’t think our 
activities are news, then we are out of it.” 

Often outmaneuvered by the left dur- | 
ing the 1960s, the right has now copied 
the enemy’s tactics. Like COPE, the po- 
litical arm of the AFL-CIO, the New Right 
has plunged into the grass roots, ringing 
doorbells, phoning and passing out leaf- 
lets. Like the student left, the rightists 
have taken to the streets to demonstrate 
And can they pack a meeting! Feminists | 
everywhere were in an uproar last sum- 
mer when they found that their state cau- | 
cuses for the International Women’s Year 
were infiltrated and sometimes taken over 
by conservative militants deriding ERA 
and opposing abortion. 





aah pce no question that the right is 
getting increasingly successful on 
Capitol Hill,” says Vicki Otten, legislative 
representative of the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action. She feels that the highly 
liberal freshmen elected in 1976 have hun- 
kered down in a hurry. “Their mail is run- 
ning 10 to 1, 100 to 1, against busing, abor- 


believe that life-style issues will re-elect 
them or defeat them, and so they're vot- 
ing with the antis.” 

But inflammatory issues, whatever 
their emotional impact of the moment, 
are not enough to build and sustain a ma- 
jor conservative movement. Arnold Stein- 
berg, a political strategist who has worked 





for Helms and former Senator James 
Buckley, believes that an alliance based 
on these gut issues would attract at best 
one-third of the electorate. Further re- 
cruits can be gained only by reaching out 
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The Nation 





to groups who normally vote Democratic, 
largely on such bread-and-butter issues as 
creating more jobs and fighting inflation 

Many New Right leaders seem to be 
rising to the challenge. They are welcom- 
ing and searching out Democratic defec- 


image of Wasp exclusivism. Says the Free 
| Congress Committee’s Weyrich: “In the 
| past, we conservatives have paraded all 

those Chamber of Commerce candidates 
| with the Mobil Oil billboards strapped to 
their backs. It doesn’t work in middle- 
class neighborhoods.” 





ew Rightists are also attempting to 

link up with blue-collar and ethnic 
groups they used to shun. Typical is Mike 
Thompson, the publicist for Anita Bry- 
ant’s successful campaign against the ho- 
mosexual antidiscrimination ordinance in 
Dade County. On the basis of overlapping 
economic and life-style issues, he is put- 
ting together what he hopes will be a “new 
majority” of Republicans, blue-collar 


Democrats and Jewish voters. “We will | 


bring together people who have never 
been politically involved before,” he says, 
“and they will go on to work together for 
other issues and candidates.” 

These tactics have paid off handsome- 
ly this year in special congressional elec- 
tions. In three out of four races, Repub- 
licans have won upset victories over their 
Democratic opponents. In each case, the 
winner was helped by vocal and skillful 
conservative support. 

In Washington State, G.O.P. Chal- 
lenger John Cunningham found out that 
resentment against environmentalism 
was the biggest issue, so he made it his 
campaign theme. He won by splitting 
blue-collar Democrats worried about their 
jobs from liberal intellectuals preoccupied 
with the environment. Says Stanford So- 
ciologist Seymour Lipset: “This is the kind 
of thing they are doing very well—look- 
ing from place to place, from region to re- 
gion to find out what the discontent is.” 

These days the leaders of the New 
Right are not talking seriously about 
forming a third party—the idea is too im- 
practical. That leaves them only one way 
to gain national power: by taking over 
the G.O.P. Clearly it is far too early to 
say whether or not they will be able to suc- 
ceed, but even if they do, they would still 
have problems. Although they are more 
pragmatic about techniques these days, 
the New Rightists tend to be just as pur- 
ist as the old right on the issues. Hewing 
a hard ideological line would be no way 
for the beleaguered G.O.P. to boost its 
membership: it now commands only 20% 
of the national electorate. 

To build a coalition on the national 
level, the conservatives would have to 
learn to compromise on issues—some- 
thing that has always been difficult for 
them. Otherwise, the New Right would 
soon have the faded look of the old right 
—and just about as much appeal at the 

ballot box. a 





tors and trying to shed their country-club | 














| InBoston, U.S. customs agents carrying a captured bale of marijuana 


The New England Connection 


BOSTON GLOBE 





Drug smuggling moves north along the Atlantic Coast 


I was ludicrously out of place, a white | 


shrimp boat with canvas canopy chug- 
ging through the Gulf of Maine, 120 miles 
northeast of Boston. It flew no flag, bore 
no name and carried no fishing gear. 
The reason the craft had sailed so far 
north became immediately apparent once 
suspicious Coast Guard officers went 
aboard and sniffed the air: below deck 
were 859 burlap bales containing 25 tons 
of pot (estimated market value: $15 
million). 

The capture of the shrimp boat and 
its Spanish-speaking crew this month was 
the largest single drug seizure ever made 
in New England, but it was only the lat- 
est sign that drug smuggling along the 
region’s seacoast has swelled to a high 
and threatening tide. In the past twelve 
months, the feds have captured 14 ves- 
sels destined for New England carrying 
a total of 82 tons of marijuana. Most of 
the pot comes from Colombia, Jamaica 
and Mexico, and it is usually transported 
on small boats from southern waters (al- 
though two years ago a light plane fly- 
ing grass from South America was seized 
after landing in Bedford, Mass.). 

Authorities say that smuggling in the 
New England region has been increasing 


| in recent years as drug-runners started 


moving north to avoid the heat gener- 
ated by U.S. agents along the nation’s 
southern border. New England’s 250 col- 
leges and its average price for pot of 
$40 per oz. offered an attractive market 
to smugglers. Says Edward Cass, region- 
al director of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 





ministration: “Someone would buy a boat, 
pick up a crew al some marina, go down 
to Jamaica or Colombia and drop a ton 
of the grass off on the Florida coast, a 
ton off at the Carolinas, then a ton in 
Rhode Island and in Maine.” Most of 


the smugglers were young adventurers | 


(including some from as far away as Aus- 
tralia) with no serious criminal back- 


grounds, and many headed for the state | 
of Maine whose 3,000 miles of seacoast | 


and 1,400 islands make it a smuggler’s 
paradise 


he feds now believe that organized 
drug wholesalers and international 
syndicates are operating in New Eng- 


land. In August a series of drug raids in | 


Rhode Island uncovered a drug ring us- 
ing 20 trucks, six airplanes and four 
ocean-going vessels. 

In Maine, U.S. District Attorney 
George Mitchell says the smuggling has 
become “a major problem.” This sum- 
mer alone, 20 arrests were made for 
drug smuggling, and Mitchell has asked 
for more DEA agents (at present there 
are only two assigned to the state). The 
Coast Guard is also woefully outmanned: 
it has only nine cutters to patrol the en- 
tire New England coastline. According 
to Edward Drinan, a DEA agent sta- 
tioned in Portland, drug smuggling in 
Maine is “an everyday occurrence.” 
His bleak assessment: “We are getting 
our pants beat off. There’s no doubt 


about the fact we just can’t cope with | 
| 


> 
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In Washington, D.C., where 
King Tutankhamen began his 
American reign last Decem- 
ber, the wait to get in to see 
his treasures averaged five 
hours. In Chicago, 2,000 lined 
up opening day to marvel at 
the glittering objects found in 
the tomb of the boy pharaoh 
who lived in the 14th century 
B.C. (TIME, May 2). Now it is 
New Orleans’ turn, and though 
the exhibit has effectively been 
presented, some of that old 


Watch What We Do, 
Not What We Say 


When he first came to town, 
Jimmy Carter vowed to cut 
down on Government regula- 
tions and make them more un- 
derstandable. Thus, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Joseph Califano must have 


For more than three decades 
Smokey Bear has been gently 
cajoling forest users to pre- 
vent fires. In ranger hat and 
dungarees, Smokey used plenty 
of “pleases” and “thank yous” 
in posters and broadcast 
spots. He still often does, 
but since forest fires have be- 


US. Forest Service spokes- 
| man, “we felt we needed to 
say it a little more forcefully 
this year.” So, in a 60-sec. 
radio spot, a camper croons a 
story of how he left a fire burn- 
ing, and then a bold new Smo- 





L 





come such a problem, says a | 





Tut Tut, New Orleans, a blue street? 


Mardi Gras madness has 
rubbed off on the Egyptian 
god-king. 

For starters, Lelong Drive, 
leading up to the city’s Muse- 
um of Art, was painted a kind 
of Nile blue. The Fairmont 
Hotel opened a tent restaurant 
outside the museum with such 
specialties as Sphinxburger, 
Queen Nefertiti’s Salad and 
Ramses’ Gumbo. Bourbon 
Street Exotic Dancer Chris 
Owens, in a new Egyptian cos- 


been proud a few days back as 
he announced that his depart- 
ment—the Government's big- 
gest spender—was starting a 
five-year campaign to make 
HEW’s edicts briefer, simpler 
and fewer. He even gave the 


campaign a nice snappy litle: | 
Operation Common Sense. 
but 


Great, the HEW flacks 


No More Mister Nice Bear 
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tume complete with vulture 
collar and emblems of the god 
Ra, is gyrating through a rou- 
tine entitled “Pharaoh's Favor- 
ite Toy.” The New Leviathan 
Oriental Fox Trot Orchestra 
has released an Old King Tut 
album, and Tut T shirts are 
also catching on. For those 
who must wait outside the mu- 
seum, 16 portable “Tutlets” are 
at their disposal. 

But not everyone is Tutil- 
lated by the city’s lighthearted 
approach. Especially not Jake 
DiMaggio. His acquaintance 


handed reporters 43 pages of 
verbiage to explain how much 
sense Common Sense made. 
And Califano topped it all off 
by announcing that a new po- 
sition was being created to lead 
the fight against creeping gov- 
ernmentese. It will be filled by 
the “deputy general counsel for 
regulatory review.” 


key takes charge. He angrily 
bares his teeth and sings: “My 
name is Smokey, and I used 


| to ask folks nice/ To stir their 


campfire with a stick and 
drown that fire twice./ Now, 
it's no more Mr. Nice Bear, 
‘cause I’ve had enough of you./ 
Just one last time I'll speak 
my mind and here's what you 
better do:/ Wipe out your 
campfire, beat out the embers, 
drown it with water all the 
way through./ Get all the red 


| out; make sure it’s dead out. 


Or Smokey the Bear will break 


you in two.” Like a match, | 


no doubt. 











with Egyptian authorities 
(through his construction com- 
pany’s work there) helped land 
the exhibit for New Orleans 


Now he is red-faced over the | 


blue street and the sideshows. 
“The civic and cultural leaders 
are ridiculing the Egyptian de- 
ity.” he complains. “Why can’t 
we do something with a little 
class?” 

(REE ee 


Agricrime 

Want to escape the fear of 
crime in the city and buy a safe, 
thriving farm? Better think 
twice. In Ohio, crime in nine 
agricultural counties has risen 
305% since 1963. In Kansas 
and California, farm machin- 
ery is being engraved with 
identification numbers to dis- 
courage gangs of highly orga- 
nized thieves from stealing and 
then fencing such heavy boo- 
ty. Up to now, it has been easy 


| to get rid of a $34,000 bulldoz- 


er quickly at a very substantial 
discount: say, for $4,000. 
Agricrime has become so 





that the annual loss in crops 
and machinery is estimated at 
$30 million. Avocados and ar- 
tichokes are among the hottest 


of the hot crops. Observes 
Gerhardt Clasen, an avocado 
grower in the town of Fall- 
brook: “Thieves can strip a tree 
in half an hour and get $15 for 
their work.” Even more amaz- 
ing, according to Edward Bou- 
tonnet, who is chairman of the 
California Artichoke Advisory 
Board, are “the sightseers who 
stop their cars and pick our ar- 
tichokes. They're affluent doc- 
tors and lawyers and people 
like that. You confront them 
when they’re stealing and they 
get insulted. But if you stole 
things from their offices, they'd 
have you arrested. It burns 
me up.” 
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MIDDLE EAST 


The Worl 








he message from Palestinian 
Leader Yasser Arafat to Egypt’s 
President Anwar Sadat was shrill 
and urgent: “Our forces are un- 


planes are overhead. We need help des- 
perately.” Visiting southern Lebanon to 
persuade Palestinian fighters there to ac- 
Christians, the Palestine Liberation Or- 
under fire. Arafat and his men were be- 
sieged at Beaufort Castle—a historic Cru- 
sader fort in the shadow of Mount Her- 
mon—not only by Christian gunners but 


those guns, Israeli tanks and armored per- 





raged off and on in southern Lebanon for 
nearly a year thus took a sharp, danger- 
ous turn. 

The Israeli incursion raised fears that 
a battlefield miscalculation could acci- 
dentally trigger a fifth Middle East war. 
Officials in Damascus complained bitterly 
that the Israelis were deliberately trying 
to provoke the Syrian troops in Leb- 
anon. Since the official end of the major 
civil war in Lebanon last October, to 
avoid any such confrontation, the Israe- 
lis have stayed south of the Litani River 
—lIsrael’s so-called red line (see map). 
There was also speculation in Damascus 
that the Israelis might use any response 
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ganization leader suddenly found himself | 


sonnel carriers rumbled across their bor- | 
der into Lebanon. The mini war that has | 


der heavy Israeli attack. Enemy war- | 


cept a peace arrangement with Lebanese | 


also by Israeli artillery. Under cover of | 








as an excuse for a pre-emptive strike 
against Syria. Even if they were not spoil- 
ing for a fight—and Jerusalem insisted 
they were not—Arabs also conjectured 
that Israel intended to occupy Lebanon 
south of the Litani River to keep the Pal- 
estinians out of the area. Washington, 
which had no advance notice from Je- 
rusalem of the move, was almost as 
alarmed as the Arabs. President Carter 
and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance ex- 
pressed their concern to Foreign Min- 
ister Moshe Dayan during his Washing- 
ton visit; Dayan merely bucked the 
American protest to Jerusalem. 

At week’s end the Israelis remained 
in southern Lebanon. Best estimates were 
that the Israeli forces consisted of a bat- 
talion of infantry, supported by artillery 
and armor. They were also protected by 


israeli armored personnel carrier passing through fence into Lebanon 








“We won let the terrorists back to the border area.” 








Major Turn in a Mini War | 


Israeli troops make a dangerous incursion 


heavy air cover and a flotilla of patrol 
boats off the Lebanese ports of Tyre and 
Sidon to cut off supplies for the Pales- 


tinians, Under protection of Israeli artil- 
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lery, Defense Minister Ezer Weizman | 
even toured the area in an unmarked au- 
tomobile, accompanied by Chief of Staff 
Mordecai Gur and Major General Yan- 
ush Ben-Gal, commander of Israel's 
northern sector, 

Israeli officials insisted that they had 
no territorial claims on Lebanon and that 
their troops would pull back to the bor- 
der if and when a new cease-fire is signed. 
Israel's goal was to beef up the Christian 
forces south of the Litani and prevent the 
Palestinians from moving in. “We won't 
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let the terrorists back to the border area,” 
said Weizman. The Christians and other 
minority groups in the area (mostly Druze 
and Shi'a Muslims) are outnumbered by 
the Palestinians—about 2,500 combat 
troops to 3,000. But the Christians have 
plenty of U.S.-made weapons (supplied, 
of course, by Israel) and the Palestinians 
have suffered heavy losses. At least 25 
were reported killed last week in a battle 
for the town of Khiyam, but the Pales- 
linians said they had inflicted casualties 
themselves on both the Christians and the 
Israelis. U.N. observers who are stationed 
in the area to check on cease-fire viola- 
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f 
tions have also been hit. 


U.N. vehicles 
have been destroyed by mines, and last 
week a two-man team, one French of- 
ficer and one American, was pinned down 
by Israeli artillery fire because its 
observation post was close to Beaufort 
Castle 

Since the battle in southern Lebanon 
began last year, about 100,000 people 
have been forced to flee their villages, 
and the landscape has been devastated 


| The direct cause of the fighting in the 


south was the end of the 19-month civil 
war. which was fought mainly in north- 
ern Lebanon. Humbled by the Syrian 
army, which finally moved into Lebanon 
in force to separate sides and end the 
shooting, the Palestinians were deter- 
mined to recapture their old positions in 
the south, from which they launched guer- 
rilla raids and mortar attacks against 
the Israelis. Hoping to create a buffer 
zone between its border and the Pal- 
estinian camps, Israel befriended, trained 
and armed the Christians. Their forces 
were backed by Israeli artillery, which 
fired up to a thousand rounds a day at Pal- 
estinian positions 

Alarmed by the potential danger of a 
Christian-Palestinian clash, Syria earlier 
this year arranged a peace meeting. The 
Palestinians reluctantly agreed to reduce 
their forces in the south to a token 250 
men and to observe a demilitarized zone 
stretching 94 miles from the Israeli bor- 
der, The Christians also agreed to demo- 
bilize and allow the area to be patrolled 
by the Lebanese army, which President 
Elias Sarkis is attempting to rebuild as a 
peace-keeping force inside his shattered 
country, The agreement appeared so 
promising that U.S. diplomats took an ac- 
live part in the discussions and undertook 
to sell the plan to Israel. The settlement 
collapsed because Israel would not accept 
it 


he Israelis, clearly, have their own 

ideas about how to keep peace in 
the area. Last week's incursion was an 
unmistakable message to Damascus and 
Beirut that not even a token force of Pal- 
estinians is permissible in southern Leb- 
anon. In the midst of last week's fight- 
ing. the Israeli government pointed out, 
Palestinian Katyusha rockets from across 
the border hit the Israeli towns of Safad 
and Qiryat Shemona—scene of a noto- 
rious fedayeen raid in 1974, in which 18 
Israelis and three Palestinians died, and 
15 people were wounded. If Washington 
cannot persuade the Israelis to back off, 
however, the U.S. is bound to lose a bit 
of credibility among the Arabs. Explained 
an American diplomat involved in the 
situation: “If we can’t get them out of 
there, the Arabs are bound to think, "Well, 
Washington's got no clout with this gov- 
ernment. If the Americans can’t get a 
couple of tanks and soldiers out of south- 
ern Lebanon, how are they ever going 
to get them off the West Bank?’ ~ How 
indeed? s 
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The World 


DIPLOMACY 


Bazaar Bargaining in Washington 


New flexibility, but nothing is nailed down 





464 hese talks were not designed to 
reach agreement.” That warning 
was sounded by Press Secretary Jody 
Powell as high-level foreign officials be- 
gan trooping to Washington for meetings 
with Jimmy Carter and Cyrus Vance 
The President and his Secretary of State 
were looking for movement on peace talks 
in the Middle East and on strategic arms 
negotiations with the Soviets but were 
careful not to let expectations get out of 
hand. In the end. SALT was still stale- 
mated. However, there seemed to be a 
minute improvement in a procedural bot- 
tleneck that has blocked a reconvening 
of the Geneva Conference between Is- 
raelis and Arabs. But there was no pro- 
gress on the basic issues of Israel's re- 
fusal to withdraw to its 1967 borders or 
to accept an independent Palestinian state 
on the West Bank 
The Administration’s push on the 
Middle East took place against a back- 
drop of ominous new fighting between Is- 
raeli and Palestinian forces in southern 
Lebanon. This provided an extra note of 











urgency as the first visitor, Israeli For- 
eign Minister Moshe Dayan, arrived in 
Washington after a mysterious side trip 
for some personal diplomacy of his own 
He was followed by his counterpart from 
the most moderate of Israel's adversaries, 
Ismail Fahmy of Egypt. This week, when 
Carter and Vance meet with Jordanian 
Premier Mudar Badran and Syrian For- 
eign Minister Abdel Halim Khaddam, the 
talk may turn tougher. Khaddam is ex- 
pected to urge the U.S. to speed up the 
peace process by making use of its heavy 
leverage on Jerusalem 

Dayan provided the new cause for 
hope during lunch (filet de sole véronique) 
at the State Department when Vance 
asked: “What about Palestinian partici- 
pation?” To his hosts’ surprise, Dayan’s 
reply showed some tiny signs of flexibil- 
ity. He reiterated that Jerusalem re- 
mained unalterably opposed to seating a 
delegation from the Palestine Liberation 
Organization at the conference. Nonethe- 
less. Israel might accept the presence of 
pro-P.L.O. Palestinians who are not mem- 


The President greets Dayan's counterpart, Egyptian Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy 





Refusing to slam the door that the Israelis had opened ever so slightly 
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bers of the terrorist group. In response to 
another question from Vance. Dayan in- 
dicated that the Palestinians could be part 
of a Pan-Arab delegation: its members 
might include some Arab mayors from 
the West Bank 

Dayan seemed less amenable to com- 
promise on another issue raised by Vance: 
the Jewish settlements in the occupied ter- 
ritories. The Foreign Minister rejected the 
American judgment that these settle- 
ments are obstacles lo a peace agreement. 
Said he: “For us it is a matter of prin- 
ciple. of Jews being allowed to live any- 
where in Eretz [Land of] Israel.” Dayan 
added that his government would try not 
to be “provocative” about the settlements 
and insisted that Premier Menachem Be- 
gin was merely carrying out a policy cre- 
ated by previous Labor governments. 

Ata press conference next day, Da- 
yan carefully noted that the existence of 
the settlements would have no influence 
on the final drawing of territorial lines 
—even though Israel has no intention of 
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giving up all the West Bank and retreat- 
ing to its pre-1967 borders. The Foreign 
Minister left open the possibility that Is- 
rael would accept a Pan-Arab delegation 
at Geneva, if the composition of its mem- 
bership could be agreed upon. “Geneva 
is closer, every day we get closer,” he said. 
Dayan also had kindly words for Jordan's 
King Hussein and Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat; both, he said, “do want to 
conclude peace talks with us.” 


A if to prove him right, Egypt's Fahmy 
refused to slam the door that Dayan 
had opened ever so slightly. Fahmy made 
it clear that the Egyptians have strong res- 
ervations about a Pan-Arab delegation. A 
member of his delegation explained later: 
~Eventually we would have to break down 
into subcommittees for serious negotia- 
tions at Geneva, and once again we would 
run into the problem of persuading Israel 
to negotiate with the P.L.O. representa- 
tives.” Nonetheless, among the options 
not ruled out by Fahmy were: 1) a Pan- 








Arab delegation that would include Pales- 
linians, some of them—but not all 
—P.L.O. members; and 2) a delegation to 
Geneva from the Arab League. Asa mem- 
ber of the league, the P.L.O. would be rep- 
resented as fully as Egypt, Jordan or Syria 
His central point, though, was that it was 
up to the Palestinians themselves to de- 
cide who would represent them | 
It was Fahmy’s judgment that the 
P.L.O. was eager for official talks with 
US, diplomats. This was borne out in Par- 
is. where the P.L.O.’s de facto Foreign 
Minister, Farouk Kaddoumi, told TIME’s 
Robert Kroon: “We will not object to go- 
ing to Geneva as part of a single Arab 
delegation, provided we get separate invi- 
tations from the U.S. and Soviet cochair- 
men.” One bar to P.L.O. participation ts 
Washington’s insistence that the organi- 
zation endorse United Nations Resolution 
242, which calls for “secure borders” for 
all nations in the area—an implicit recog- 
nition of Israel's right to exist. The P.L.O 
has refused to accept the resolution, since 
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How to Lean on Israel 


{ was an extraordinary scene. Standing before the TV cam- 
eras next to the beaming Foreign Minister of an allied 
nation, Florida Senator Richard Stone last week denounced 
US. State Department policy. In the case of almost any 
other country, it would have been considered an affront to 
the U.S.—but not if the minister is Moshe Dayan and the 
country is Israel. The incident illustrates the special prob- 
lems the U.S. faces in trying to push Israel toward a more pli- 
able attitude that is necessary to bring about a Middle East 
settlement. Just how much leverage does Washington have? 
Israel’s dependence on the U.S. has grown to staggering 
—and probably unhealthy—proportions. American aid now 
amounts to nearly $2 billion annually—or 
$600 for every man, woman and child in the 
country. The aid total constitutes 16% of Is- 
rael’s national budget, and Premier Mena- 
chem Begin’s hawkish government is re- 
questing $2.3 billion for fiscal 1979. The 
money is divided almost equally between 
economic and military aid, and half of the 
economic portion ($525 million) is a direct 
grant. The rest is in long-term loans at nom- 
inal (2% to 3%) interest rates. 

About half of U.S. military assistance to Israel is also a 
giveaway—the sole exception to a 1973 law forbidding out- 
right military gifts to other countries. On loans for hard- 
ware, Israel often receives a ten-year grace period before 
repayments begin rather than the customary eight. Israel 
usually gets the very latest U.S. weapons—sometimes even 
before American servicemen have been issued all of theirs. 

Both money and weapons are obvious levers for nudg- 
ing Israel closer to the U.S. diplomatic position. But the Ad- 
ministration is unlikely to yank on either one too hard. For 
one thing, the U.S. position in the world would be severely 
damaged if Israel were to suffer a military disaster. For an- 
other, any Middle East peace settlement demands the vol- 
untary cooperation of its signatories; a too unwilling Israel 
would probably not honor the agreement for long. 

Still, pressure is possible in the military area. The U.S. 
has already delayed, but not denied, shipments of F-16 fight- 






ers and other advanced weaponry, has refused to sell con- 
cussion bombs to Israel, and promised to supply Hawk mis- 
siles to neighboring Jordan. 

In the economic field, Washington has protested Is- 
raeli offshore oil exploration in the Gulf of Suez. Publicity 
forced cancellation of a cozy arrangement under which the 
expenses of the 202-man Israeli arms-purchasing mission 
in New York was picked up by the U.S. Washington could 
drag its feet in helping develop Israel's own armaments in- 
dustry, and refuse to deliver a promised nuclear power 
plant. The Administration could abolish the tax deduction 
that encourages Americans to send tens of millions of dol- 
lars to Israel via the United Jewish Appeal and other chan- 
nels. The U.S. could end a policy of joint ventures between 
the two countries, like an expensive desalinization plant re- 
cently completed in Tel Aviv. 

In the diplomatic area, the U.S. could re- 
| duce its support for Israel at international fo- 

rums, or even abstain on votes against Israel 
| at the U.N. President Carter could fight a 

public opinion battle and further publicize 
USS. disagreements with Israel on specific is- 
sues. Some tough questions might be asked, 
for example, about whether the Israeli set- 
tlements in occupied territory, which Wash- 
ington considers illegal, are in effect financed 
by U.S. money. The Administration could also publicly in- 
quire about the treatment of Palestinian political prisoners 
(current number: 3,200), some of whom have allegedly been 
tortured by Israeli authorities. 

Begin’s government is confident, however, that Carter 
will not turn the screws any tighter. Reason: the influence of 
the Jewish lobby and Israel’s powerful friends in Congress. 
Says one Israeli official: “If he tries to pressure us, there will 
be a battle royal, and it will be fought on American soil. I’m 
not sure we won't win.” If the Israelis felt deserted by their 
only ally, they might conceivably launch a last-ditch Middle 
East war in order to cripple their Arab enemies—even 
though their antagonists cannot be forever subdued militar- 
ily, and there is always the danger of bringing the Soviets 
back massively into the Middle East. U.S. pressure for com- 
promise must be linked to Israel's own self-interest—for the 
latter cannot live indefinitely in a state of siege. 
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it refers to the Palestinians as refugees 
rather than as a nation with rights 

To eliminate this obstacle. Rumania’s 
U.N. delegation—with Arab backing 
—will propose a resolution in the Gen- 
eral Assembly calling for a Palestinian 
homeland. Kaddoumi stressed repeatedly 
to Kroon that the resolution would not 
“modify or replace” Resolution 242 


Asked if the P.L.O. demand for an in- 
dependent Palestinian state meant all of 
Israel, Kaddoumi replied: “No, a portion 
We would settle for the West Bank and 
Gaza.” The Israelis. however, have made 
they 


surrender 


CONTACT 


it clear that will not 


REININGER 








Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan 


The Minister and His Mystery Trip 


aa 


occupied territory to the P.L.O 
Although Administration officials 
recognized that litthe was accomplished 
during last week’s bazaar bargaining, they 
achieved more than they had expected 
Said a senior official: “We're encouraged 
but not ecstatic.” Had anything definite 
been resolved in Dayan’s private talks 
with Vance and Carter? Said another se- 
nior U.S. aide: “It will be another week 
at least before we see which way things 
are going.” But even if they are headed 
in Geneva’s direction, chances for full- 
scale talks between Arabs and Israelis are 
sull very remote a 


any 






Jordan's King Hussein 





Dayan gets a message from an Arab leader 


AYAN SHUTTLE A MYSTERY, cried 

London's Daily Telegraph. Le Monde 
speculated on LES MYSTERIEUX DE- 
PLACEMENTS DE M. DAYAN. What 
prompted such puzzled headlines were 
some sudden and inexplicable changes in 
the flight plans of Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister Moshe Dayan. Shortly before he was 
scheduled to fly from Brussels to New 
York, Dayan dropped out of sight. He sur- 
faced next day and took an El Al flight 
from Paris back to Israel, where he con- 
ferred briefly with Premier Menachem 
Begin. In Tel Aviv, Dayan deviated from 
his schedule once more: instead of taking 
an E] Al flight to New York, he flew to Zu- 
rich to catch a Swissair jet 

What was Dayan up to? The second 
change in plans was for the luxury-lov- 
ing minister's comfort and convenience 
The first one, however, involved an im- 
portant and secret diplomatic mission 


TIME has learned that the reason for Day- 


an’s mysterious disappearance and his un- 
scheduled return to Israel was a rendez- 
vous with Morocco’s Hassan II at the 
King’s summer palace in Tangier. Day- 
an flew to Tangier after disguising him- 
self by taking off his famous black eye- 
patch and donning dark glasses and a 
diplomat’s Homburg hat. The Moroccan 
King has met before with other Israeli 
leaders: his last such secret téte-a-téte was 
six months ago. with former Premier 
Yitzhak Rabin. The Tangier summit was 
arranged because Hassan had a message 
for Dayan from King Khalid of Saudi 
Arabia, the bankroller of Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan and the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. The gist of the message, as 
conveyed by Hassan 

1) If negotiations break down and the 
alternative is war, Egypt would have to 
seek Russian military aid—a_ prospect 
that would threaten the moderate regime 
of President Anwar Sadat 





2) Egypt would consider interim talks 
as a fallback if Geneva negotiations failed 
Syria is against interim agreements. But 
Saudi Arabia, whose views the Syrians ob- 
viously must respect, also favors limited 
talks to preserve momentum should Ge- 
neva not succeed 

3) Arab leaders are gravely concerned 
about the Begin policy of encouraging new 
Jewish settlements on occupied territory, 
particularly the West Bank 

Dayan considered Hassan’s message 
sO important that he returned to Israel 

to Premier Begin’s surprise—for discus- 
sions and perhaps fresh instructions. The 
Foreign Minister spent 80 minutes with 
Begin and three top aides: Major Gen- 
eral Yitzhak Hoki, head of Mossad (ls- 
rael’s equivalent of the CIA), Brigadier 
General Ephraim Poran, Begin’s intelli- 
gence adviser, and Eliahu Ben-Eliassar, 
director-general of the Premier's office 
Dayan discussed the need for alternative 
diplomatic approaches in case of a Ge- 
neva conference impasse. He also urged 
Begin to tone down all talk of new set- 
tlements, including hawkish Agriculture 
Minister Ariel Sharon's grandiose plans 


to settle 2 million Jews in occupied ter- 





1 


ritory, Dayan, however, flew on to Wash- 
ington with instructions to pursue the 
prospects for an overall settlement with- 
in the framework of a Geneva conference 


De visit to Tangier was not his 
only recent encounter with an Arab 
head of state. Last month Dayan met Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein in London, at a safe 
house jointly arranged by Israeli and Jor- 
danian security agents. Hussein. who had 
five secret meetings with Rabin and one 
with former Defense Minister Shimon 
Peres, repeated a longstanding promise 
Israel could have an overall peace treaty 
with Jordan if it returned all the occupied 
territory. Hussein said in effect: “I am 
ready to open a Jordanian embassy in Is- 
rael, but you will have to pull out from the 
West Bank.” Hussein also indicated that 
he was willing to negotiate along the lines 
of the Israeli formula—a little land for a 
little peace. In return for an eight- to ten- 
mile strip along the Jordan River, Jordan 
would sign a partial agreement. The alter- 
native, he warned, was for Dayan to “go 
deal with the P.L.O.” 

In their talks. Dayan stressed Israel's 
worries about border security. If Jordan 
once again controlled the West Bank, he 
insisted, Palestinian guerrillas might eas- 
ily slip into Israel to carry out terrorist at- 
tacks. The gist of Hussein's reply: “You 
now control the West Bank. You have 
your army, police and security services 
Have you been able to stop the terror- 
ists? I might even do better than you have 
done.” In the end, Dayan proposed a 
“functional partition” of the West Bank 
in exchange for a nonbelligerency treaty 
Under such an agreement, the Israelis 
would maintain Jewish settlements on the 
West Bank and would control border se- 
curity; the Amman government would 
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have jurisdiction over the internal affairs 
of the Palestinian Arabs. The King was 
carefully noncommittal. 

Dayan’s secret talks have not been 
limited to Arab leaders. Since becoming 
Foreign Minister in Begin’s government 
in June, he has held unpublicized discus- 
sions with the Shah of Iran, Turkish Pre- 
mier Sileyman Demirel and Indian 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai. The meet- 
ings were designed to improve Israel's 
shadowy relations with what the late Da- 
| vid Ben-Gurion called its “periphery al- 
liances” on the outskirts of the Arab 
world. Iran, for example, supplies nearly 
all of Israel's oil. Turkey, after aloofness 
following the 1967 Middle East war, has 
again begun to trade and talk. 





Beyond that, the secret meetings were 
calculated to brighten Dayan’s image. He 
would like to succeed Begin as Premier, 
but he has not had a secure power base 
since leaving the Labor Alliance to join 
the new government. Secret diplomacy 
can make influential friends as well as in- 
triguing headlines. It can also provoke 
critics. “Our Foreign Minister,” editori- 
alized the Israeli newspaper Ma ariy last 
week, “has special talents in the sphere 
of thunderous secrecy. The entire world 
is always well informed about his time- 
table. Mr. Dayan creates too much ado 
about his secrets.” Added a second news- 


paper, A/ Hamishmar. “He certainly 
achieved one aim—to keep the name 
Dayan in the headlines.” a 





Secretary of State Vance and Soviet Foreign Minister Ganste talk SALT 


EAST-WEST 


Wading into the Stream 


No panic, even though a SAL T deadline expires 


Mis tick away and the deadline 
nears. At midnight, Oct. 2, a key sec- 

tion of the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty expires. After that the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union will no longer be bound 
by the ceilings on offensive, strategic 
weapons to which they agreed five years 
ago. Despite Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko’s meetings in Washington 
last week with President Jimmy Carter 
and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, there 
is virtually no chance thal a new arms ac- 
cord can be reached before the deadline 
Expiration of the treaty provisions 
will probably be less than cataclysmic—at 
least in the short run. Neither in the U.S 
nor in the Soviet Union are assembly lines 
revved up and waiting to begin immediate 
production of deadly new weapons. In a 
letter to the Senate Foreign Relations 








Committee, the Administration last week 
said it planned to make a “unilateral pol- 
icy declaration” promising to abide infor- 
mally by the SALT ceilings, “provided that 


the Soviet Union exercises similar re- | 
perts in Congress. Some, like Democratic 


straint.’ Moscow is expected to make the 
same promise this week. But the longer 
the arms deadlock, the greater are the 
chances that each side will develop new 
weapons systems that future treaties may 
find impossible to eliminate or control 
Gromyko spent most of his 14 hours 
with US. officials last week discussing 
SALT. But in his meeting with Carter, two 
of the three hours were devoted to such 
global issues as the Middle East, Africa, 
European security and the climate of 
East-West relations. The President em- 
phasized that he remained concerned 
about the Soviet Union's record on hu- 
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man rights and specifically raised the 
issue of the continued imprisonment of 
Soviet Dissident Anatoli Shcharansky 

It was Vance and Gromyko’'s most 
productive session to date. but their pub- 
lic statements were cautious, even cryp- 
tic. After one session, for instance, the So- 
viet diplomat said to newsmen at the State 
Department: “We have waded into the 
stream, but we haven't walked out of it 
yet because there are lots of rocks. I would 
like to urge all of you to display some pa- 
tience.” To which Vance added: “Until 
we get to the other side of the shore, I 
don’t have much to say.” At meeting's 
end, both sides sounded slightly more op- 
timistic and raised the hope of a new 
agreement “within the near future.” 

The Soviets have been insisting that 
SALT I follow the guidelines approved by 
Moscow’s Leonid Brezhnev and President 
Gerald Ford at their 1974 summit in Vla- 
divostok. These allow each side 2,400 stra- 
tegic missile launchers, of which 1,320 can 
be armed with MIRVs—mulltiple, indepen- 
dently targetable warheads. As clear as 
these guidelines may have seemed orig- 
inally, they soon became mired in con- 
troversy. The U.S., for instance, has been 
insisting that the ceilings cover the 
U.S.S.R.’s new Backfire bomber; the So- 
viets reject this. In turn, Moscow argues 
that U.S. aircraft firing cruise missiles 
—relatively cheap, accurate subsonic 
drones—be counted against the MIRV quo- 
ta. Here the US. balks, making the So- 
viets, as an American negotiator puts it, 
“neuralgic” on the issue of cruises 


he U.S. has also become increasingly 

concerned about a new generation of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles that the 
Soviets are ready to test and about ex- 
isting rockets that may become “silo bust- 
ers,” with the explosive force and pinpoint 
accuracy to destroy U.S. missiles in their 
underground launchers. In light of this po- 
tential danger—and because Carter can- 
celed the B-1 bomber program—the U.S 
feels that cruise missiles will have to as- 
sume a major share of the burden for re- 
taliation in case of a surprise Soviet at- 
tack. Thus Washington will bow to 
Moscow’s insistence that cruises be re- 
stricted only if the Soviets reciprocate. 

Whatever shape SALT II eventually 
takes, it will be carefully scrutinized by the 
Pentagon and national security affairs ex- 


Senator Scoop Jackson of Washington, 
fear that U.S. negotiators might be tempt- 
ed to give away too much to the Soviets. 
Jackson, in fact, argues that the Senate 
should ratify even the “policy declara- 
tion” by which the Administration prom- 
ises to respect SALT ceilings. (The Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act makes any 
arms limitation agreement subject to con- 
gressional approval.) To make his point, 
Jackson, who heads the arms-control sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 


| Committee, plans to schedule hearings on 


the status of the SALT talks. Bi 
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e just helped 
Billy ons energy future 
a little brighter. 


Billy Watson's house is nice and comfortable thes¢ In New Mexico we've recently discovered im 
days. It’s lighted at night, heated in the winter, even _ portant new deposits of uranium ore. 
air-conditioned in the summer. Because there is We're also adding geothermal energy, produced 
enough energy available to do all these things by natural heat found deep within the earth's crust, 

But there are those who say that unless new to our nation’s list of known energy reserves. 


sources of energy are found, all that could change The people of Phillips 


Some people even suggest that we could run short Petroleum are searching 
on energy before Billy graduates from high school. for new deposits of lignite 
coal, too. And we've been 
finding them. In the past 
three years, we've discov 
ered enough new lignite 
coal to provide electricity 
to acity of 2 million people 
ra TPS for more than 100 years. 
wreath the surtact So even though this 
country’s petroleum reserves are dwindling, that 
doesn’t mean our energy future is dark. 


Right now the people of Phillips Petroleum are 
| | 

doing everything we can to make sure that unlikel\ 

event never happens. 





By conserving our remaining petroleum resources. 
ing them wisely, and continuing to search for new 
sources of energy, the future can still be bright. Not 
just for our children, But for their children, And their 


grandchildren, as well 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Vorster Calls for Elections 





And mourners for a martyr challenge the system 


I n its long history of defiance and griev- 
ance, South Africa, and especially its 
ruling, Afrikaner-dominated National 
Party, has almost seemed born for con- 
flict. Even so, the tumult that raged 
around the government of Prime Minis- 
ter John Vorster last week may very well 
have set the stage for the supreme strug- 
gle between the Afrikaners and African 
nationalism 

Amid mounting evidence that Steven 
Biko, founder of South Africa’s black con- 
sciousness movement, died as a result of 
injuries he received while in detention 
(TIME, Sept. 26), blacks and whites alike 
demanded the resignation of Justice Min- 
ister James Kruger for his callous han- 
dling of the case. At the same time, black 
unrest was fusing into a sustained cam- 
paign of resistance. In Johannesburg's 
Soweto ghetto, only 1,000 of 27,000 post- 
primary students and half their teachers 
showed up to register for the new school 
year; the dissidents are protesting the in- 
ferior system of “Bantu education.” 

Despite these signals of discontent, 
Vorster seemed extraordinarily confident 
last week as he made a surprise announce- 
ment dissolving Parliament and calling 
new elections for Nov. 30, a year and a 
half ahead of schedule. In a terse, tough 
statement, the Prime Minister made clear 
that the campaign would be fought on two 
issues: 1) interference from “foreign med- 
dlers’—meaning the US. and other 
Western countries—who, in Vorster's 
words, “go so far as to claim one man, 
one vote for the whole of South Africa”, 
and 2) a new constitution, which would 
give some measure of self-rule to South 
Africa’s “coloreds” and: Asians (see box), 
while keeping essential authority in a 
white-ruled presidential Cabinet 

There was no question that Vorster 
and his National Party would not only 
win handily but substantially increase 
their 121-seat majority in the 171-mem- 
ber Parliament. The liberal opposition 
parties, which gain most of their support 
from South Africa’s English-speaking 
whites, are riven with angry feuds. Both 
they and the neglected minorities who 
would supposedly benefit under the new 
constitution are opposed to it, but they 
have little chance of thwarting John Vor- 
ster’s will 

Railroaded through party congresses 
early this year, the new constitution would 
end South Africa’s system of parliamen- 
tary supremacy, based on the British 
model. Three separate but unequal par- 
liaments would be set up: one for the 4.3 
million whites, with 185 members; anoth- 
er for the 2.5 million coloreds, with 92 
seats; and a third for the 1 million Asians, 
with 46 seats. Real power would be vest- 
ed in a President who, unlike the present 
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Prime Minister John Vorster 





Prime Minister, would have virtually su- 
preme powers. Assuming he wins the elec- 
tion, Vorster would become the President 

The new constitution might have been 
more acceptable, if less politically feasible, 
a decade ago, when the unyielding stance 
of the National Party had a broader base 
of white popular support, To succeed now 
the government will have to allay suspi- 
cion by coloreds that it is only trying to 
capture them in a subservient position 
within a white fortress and (far more dif- 
ficult) overcome black hostility to any sys- 
tem that denies them representauion 


he proposed constitution has already 

come under fire as intolerable because 
it offers no political rights to the coun- 
try’s 8 million urban blacks. South Af- 
rica’s 10 million other blacks are consid- 
ered to be citizens of nine tribal 
homelands* that Pretoria—but virtually 
no one else—envisions as sovereign na- 
tions. The Colored Labor Party, which is 
more inclined to make common cause 
with blacks than with whites these days 
has also rejected the constitution 

Other critics of the government ar- 
gue that the proposed reforms are only a 
thin disguise for a total takeover of pow- 
er by the National Party. “I think this is 
really the first step toward the creation 
of a neo-dictatorship,” says Allister 
Sparks, editor of Johannesburg's Rand 
Daily Mail. But not everyone is so pes- 
One of them, Transkei, gained its “independence 


in October 1976; a second homeland, Bophutha 
Tswana, will be set free in December 





Biko’s widow Nsiki and friends at sheep-slaughtering ceremony before funeral 





Heading toward a showdown of Afrikaners and African nationalism 
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simistic. Vorster’s tentative start al re- 
structuring the political base of South Af- 
rican society may still be accepted by 
many as a welcome sign of movement 
Willie Esterhuyse, a noted Afrikaner phi- 
losophy lecturer at the University of Stel- 
lenbosch, regards himself “as one of the 
people who want to see drastic changes. 
We hope the elections will give the Prime 
Minister the opportunity—and the cour- 
age—to push ahead with some dramatic 
and drastic changes.” 

Some of those changes may take place 
inside the National Party, in which a per- 
sonal contest for power is shaping up, 








roughly along lines defined mainly by the 
speed of change rather than resistance to 
change. Assuming that the election 
strengthens Vorster’s hold over the par- 
ty, he may be able to fire Justice Minister 
Kruger for his role in the Biko scandal 
without alienating his hard-lining allies 

A soft-spoken moderate who had 
founded the black South African Students 
Organization, Biko, 30, was the 20th black 
known to have died in detention over the 
past 18 months. Although results of an au- 
topsy had not yet been released, sources 
close to the investigation said last week 





gested he had been beaten or tortured 
Kruger, who at first said the 6-ft. 2-in.. 
200-Ib. Biko had died as a result of a one- 
week hunger strike, later declared: “I do 
not think that this ts a suicide case.” He 


added that “heads may roll” when the | 


facts are in. If so, it would be a novelty 
for South Africa. Only one case of those 
who previously died in detention ever 
came to trial: a judge acquitted four po- 
licemen of murder on a technicality, while 
strongly implying police responsibility 
There were apparently some embar- 
rassed attempts within the police to cover 


Apartheid’s Other Victims 


wie South Africans sometimes say flippantly that their 
country’s color problem began nine months after Jan 
van Riebeeck and his Dutch East India Company settlers ar- 
rived at the Cape of Good Hope in 1652. In many ways, 
this is how the “coloreds” (racially mixed South Africans) 
have long been regarded by whites—as a joke and an em- 
barrassment, as “brown Afrikaners,” the living evidence of 
indiscretions by their forefathers. 

+ Van Riebeeck imported slaves from Mozambique, Mad- 
_ agascar, India, Ceylon and the Malay Archipelago; during 
the first few years of the settlement, he encouraged his 
men to marry slave women who had been converted to 
Christianity. There was also casual mating between vis- 
iting European sailors and local nomadic Hottentot women, 
and between slaves, half-breeds and the Hottentots. In 
1682 the Cape colony rulers decreed that whites could 
not marry freed slaves of “full color” but could con- 
tinue to marry half-breeds. Nonetheless, “irregular unions” 
continued. 

Most of the 2.5 million coloreds live in the western Cape 
Province; there are also small pockets near Durban, Natal 
and Johannesburg. They generally speak Afrikaans, the lan- 
guage of the Dutch settlers. They have better employment 
opportunities—and are usually paid more—than blacks, par- 
ticularly in the Cape, where many hold skilled or semi- 
skilled jobs that would be reserved for whites in Johan- 
nesburg. But like blacks and Asians, they are subject to 
rigid apartheid laws that designate where they may live. 
what public facilities they may use and that, of course, for- 
bid them to marry whites. 

Until the early 1950s, some colored men who qualified 
because of education and property ownership could vote for 
white candidates in the South African Parliament. Their 
franchise ended in 1956; aware that coloreds tended to vote 
for the anti-apartheid opposition, the National Party 
changed the constitution to remove them from the voters’ 
rolls. In 1964 the Colored Persons’ Representative Council 
was established; it has no parliamentary powers but is an- 
swerable to a white Cabinet minister. Its chief function is to 
assist in administering housing, health and social welfare 
policies for coloreds. 


outh Africa’s 850,000 “Asiatics,” as they are officially 
S Scrignated, endure many of the same restrictions as the 
coloreds. Mostly of Indian birth or descent, they do not in- 
clude South Africa’s 8,000 or so Chinese who are, curiously, 
treated almost as honorary whites under the apartheid laws. 
The first Asians were imported in 1860 to work as inden- 
tured laborers on the sugar estates then being started in the 
fertile coastal regions of Natal. Some who had come over as 








that Biko had suffered injuries that sug- 





Asian woman outside restroom in Johannesburg : 
Politically conservative, they have no vital organization. 


up Biko’s death. Kruger was not told of 





traders eventually started small shops or became market gar- 
deners and hawkers. Many have branched out into the man- 
ufacturing industries, mostly in textiles and clothing, rice 
processing and sugar milling. Like the coloreds, South Af- 
rican Asians have their own schools, including the Uni- 
versity of Natal (Westville). 


Asian political activists have been silenced by “banning 


orders” under security legislation of the past 15 years, and a 
few have been detained. But for the most part, the Asians 
tend to be politically conservative. Their official channel of 
communication with the government is the 30-member 
South African Indian Council. But there is no vital political 
organization that speaks for Asians. 
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Biko’s death until twelve hours later and 
readily accepted the explanation of a 
“hunger strike” from his own security po- 
lice without waiting for the initial results 
of the post-mortem. Kruger further add- 
ed to the mystery of Biko’s last hours when 
he disclosed that in the 24 hours before 
his death, Biko had been transferred from 
Port Elizabeth, where he was originally 
held, to Pretoria, a distance of 750 miles. 

South Africa's blacks lost a leader, but 
gained a martyr. Protests over Biko’s 
death were widespread, this time among 
whites as well as blacks. Ata rally inside 
the Johannesburg city hall, 2,000 mem- 
bers of the opposition Progressive Fed- 
eral Party called for Kruger’s ouster and 
repeal of the internal security laws. Kow- 
ie Marais, a prominent former judge and 
onetime member of the National Party, 
declared that Biko’s death had made him 


ROBSON— LIAISON 


my, 


WL « 


Biko’s body after autopsy 
Unanswered questions. 


a “complete and unequivocal enemy of 
the security legislation in South Africa.” 
Even the pro-government weekly Rapport 
editorialized that “it is no longer the se- 
curity police’s reputation that is at stake, 
but that of South Africa.” 

As eulogies continued throughout the 
country, police shot and killed a 15-year- 
old black youth and wounded a teen-age 
girl at memorial services in Soweto. On 


| Sunday Biko was given a hero’s burial at 


his home village of King William's Town; 
black and white dignitaries were present 
to pay final tribute. 

The growing furor over the circum- 
stances of Biko’s death will inevitably 
focus attention in the coming campaign 
on the government's racial policies. Even 
more crucial, perhaps, it may prove to be 
a final showdown in the 200-year-old cul- 
tural and political war between South Af- 
ricans of English descent and the Dutch- 





| to try to arrange a cease-fire. 








descended Afrikaners. The Afrikaners’ 
ability and willingness to adapt, if only 
to survive, are yet to be tested. But know]- 
edgeable observers believe that a convinc- 
ing electoral victory would allow Vorster 
to relax the apartheid laws and work to- 
ward peaceful settlkements in Namibia 
and Rhodesia—much as Charles de 
Gaulle was able to pacify the French right 
and yet also end the Algerian War. One 
promising sign: Vorster has already 
warned Smith to accept two senior em- 
issaries if, as expected, the Security Coun- 
cil passes a British resolution this week 
endorsing such a peace-keeping mission. 
The officials would be empowered to vis- 
it both the Rhodesian armed forces and 
the guerrilla armies of the Patriotic Front 


Vorster well knows that the pressure 
for change is growing, particularly in 
South Africa’s business community. Since 
the Soweto riots of June 1976, the coun- 
try’s credit position has been badly hurt 
—losing some $115 million monthly on 
short-term capital accounts. As a result 
of deepening recession, black unemploy- 
ment ranges up to 40%, and some 200,000 
eligible black workers are out of jobs in Jo- 
hannesburg alone. The government has 
discouraged business investment by scare 
talk of “total war” and an “economy of 
survival.” One survey of white Johannes- 
burg university students showed that 72% 
of them wanted to emigrate. 





b arlier this year, twelve major US. 
companies agreed to end segregation 
and promote fair employment practices 
in their South African plants. Last week 
the European Community agreed toa new 
code of conduct for European subsidiaries 
in South Africa. Although nonbinding, 
the code forbids wage discrepancies be- 
tween races and allows blacks to join trade 
unions and join in collective bargaining. 
If the rules are observed, the economic im- 
pact on South Africa could be dramatic, 
although there is a danger that compa- 
nies may simply raise the salaries of some 
black workers while abolishing the jobs 
of others. 

“We know what we face in black ur- 
ban areas,” says Michael Christie, secre- 
tary of the South Africa Foundation, a 
booster organization for the country. “We 
know that the time of unrest has come. 
There isn't that much time left. We have 
got to do away with every form of prej- 
udice and economic discrimination.” 

Perhaps unthinkable a few years ago, 
a University of Cape Town seminar re- 
cently devoted an entire summer session 
to the future of the Afrikaner. Dreyer 
Kruger, a visiting Afrikaner psychologist, 
produced a somber prediction on the twi- 
light of Afrikaner power. Declared Kru- 
ger: “The whites in South Africa as a priv- 
ileged, ruling group, are finis, klaar, 
afgehandel—finished, over and done.” In- 
triguingly, John Vorster may already be 
laying groundwork for his party’s plans 


to avert just such a finale. a 








NATO 


Orange v. Blue in 
Bavaria 


In maneuvers, at least, 
a winner 





pposing waves of mammoth tanks 

maneuvered for position on Bavaria’s 
rain-drenched farm lands. Mechanized 
units of infantrymen clattered through 
gingerbread villages, clashing for control 
of strategic bridges and road junctions. 
Overhead, missile-bearing Cobra helicop- | 
ters and F-4 Phantom jets thundered | 
across the skies, “firing” at one another | 
and at targets on the ground, 

For ten grueling days that ended last 
week, a mock combat raged in southern 
Germany between two opposing powerful 
military forces: the “invading” Orange 
and the defending Blue. Code-named 
Carbon Edge, the “war” was a NATO mil- 
itary exercise involving more than 50,000 
troops, 4,000 tanks and armored person- 
nel carriers, 7,500 other vehicles, 90 fixed- 
wing aircraft and 500 helicopters. Car- 
bon Edge was by far the biggest single 
event of Reforger 77, this year’s edition 
of NATO’s traditional fall training extrav- 
aganza. West German, British, Canadian, 
Dutch and Belgian troops and American 
forces based in Europe were mobilized for 
the event, and 14,000 G.L.s were airlifted 
across the Atlantic. (Reforger, in fact, is 
an acronym for return of forces to Ger- 
many.) To the north, a special all-NATO 
defense team battled British and Danish 
“enemy” troops, while in the Mediterra- 
nean the alliance conducted a massive 
naval exercise, culminating in an amphib- 
ious landing along the Turkish coast. 

In Carbon Edge, the Orange force 
(played by some U.S. and West German 
units) took the role of the Soviet-led War- 
saw Pact. Reflecting its impressive fire- 
power advantage on the Central Europe- 
an front, Orange quickly penetrated the 
Blue lines, raced 40 miles and crossed the 
upper Danube. After falling back and re- 
grouping, Blue counterattacked; its main 
forces hammered away across the invad- 
er’s broad front, while airborne rangers 
hit Orange from behind. When the ex- 
ercises ended, Blue had clearly triumphed. 


ne purpose of the massive maneuvers 

was to give the Americans practice 
in moving reinforcements to Europe from 
US. bases. Two weeks before the Orange 
“attack,” the U.S. Ist Infantry Division 
was airlifted from Fort Riley, Kans., the 
3rd Brigade of the 4th Infantry Division 
arrived from Fort Carson, Colo., and the 
2nd Battalion (Ranger) of the 75th In- 
fantry came from Fort Lewis, Wash. The 
exercises were the first large-scale test of 
“interoperability’—coordination of the 
somewhat different communications sys- 
tems, tactics and equipment used by the 


alliance’s armed forces. Thus U.S. Cobra 
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General Haig lunching on C rations at maneuvers 


AC-130 touches down briefly to unload Sheridan tank, which is pulled out by force of open chute 
During Carbon Edge war games, tanks rumble across Bavarian farmers’ fields 
ge 2 


Antiaircraft missiles near German village 
German Leopard tank passes by grazing cattle 








In North Clarendon, 
Vermont, there are 
450 people, and 
one Honda Dealer. 


And because there’s a Honda Dealer in 
North Clarendon, Vermont, there are a 
lot of Hondas in North Clarendon. 


In fact, that’s why you'll find a good 
many Hondas in towns like Ellicott City, 
Maryland with a population of 2,000. 
In McCook, Nebraska with a population 
of 8,300. Hurley, Wisconsin where 
2,400 people live. There’s a Honda 
Dealer in Dunbar, Pennsylvania with a 
population of 1,500. 


The point is, there are Honda Dealers 
in small towns, big towns, medium-sized 
towns. All kinds of towns throughout 
the country. 


And, as we continue to grow, we'll have 
even more dealers in even more towns. 


And all of our dealers are stocked with 
genuine Honda parts and accessories. 


But even the best parts department 
can’t always have every part you might 
want. So we have acomputer that keeps 
track of every single Honda part that 
we have in the United States. And it 
can find a part with the speed of light. 


So what it all boils down to is simply 
this: There are Honda Dealers all across 
the country. And they’re there for 

one simple reason. To take care of 
your Honda. 
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helicopters, armed with TOW antitank 
missiles, provided cover for West German 
tank units and were directed to targets 
by West German officers. Old tricks were 
also polished, like dropping a Sheridan 
light tank from a low-flying C-130 trans- 
port plane. 

No shots were actually fired. Instead, 
1,900 umpires—sporting white armbands 
and riding in Jeeps flying white pennants 
—clambered about the battlefield. Over 
field radios, commanders were told 
“You're dead,” while “killed” vehicles 
were marked with yellow flags. There 
| were, however, real casualties; in ground 

accidents and one mid-air collision, two 
American servicemen and six German ci- 
vilians were killed. 

In the past, NATO exercises have al- 
| most always been held farther north. 
Southwestern Bavaria was chosen this 
year to give commanders new terrain on 
which to practice, and partly to give farm- 
ers in the old maneuver area some re- 
prieve from the damage inevitably inflict- 
ed by charging tanks. Although limiting 
damage was given high priority, a number 
of farm fences were mowed down and 
crops plowed under by tanks and APCs. A 
battalion of 600 engineers roamed about 
the combat zone assessing the damage; 
they repaired fences, sometimes reim- 
bursed farmers on the spot and repri- 
manded overzealous commanders. Dam- 
| ages this year could reach $2 million 





he Bavarians seemed delighted to play 
| host to Carbon Edge. In Kirchberg, 
| for example, half a dozen villagers were 
clearly enjoying themselves as they 
watched Orange units set up defenses on 
| the town’s south end. The spectators were 
smirking, since they knew that the Blues 
| were coming from the north. Outside 
Pless, the stranded crews of three Orange 
Sheridan light tanks, which had become 
hopelessly mired in five feet of mud, were 
brought lavish meals by the townfolk. 
Can exercises like Carbon Edge real- 
ly determine how good NATO forces would 
be in a shooting war? Some think not. Sen- 
| ators Sam Nunn and Dewey Bartlett of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
have argued that in the event of a real 
invasion from the east, NATO's front- 
line would be quickly overrun, enabling 
Warsaw Pact forces to reach the Rhine 
within 48 hours (TIME, Dec. 13). Other ex- 
perts, while questioning the Senators’ 
timetable, agree that NATO needs 
strengthening, Nonetheless, NATO com- 
manders felt that Carbon Edge was proof 
that their forces had some steel. Said U'S. 
Army Lieut. General David E. Ott: 
“Granted, we are not using live ammu- 
nition. But what we are seeing here is the 
extreme efficiency and lethality of our 
weapons today.” Added NATO's Supreme 
Commander, General Alexander Haig: 
“European security is the centerpiece of 
America’s security policy. The presence 
| here of so many reinforcing echelons from 








the US. confirms it.” a 
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ITALY 


Big Brawl in Bologna 








A leftist rebuke to Eurocommunism 


he students and young workers de- 

scended on Bologna 20,000 strong. 
Most were dressed in faded jeans, and T 
shirts or windbreakers; some had daubed 
their faces with paint, imitating American 
Indians on the warpath. They surged 
through the graceful colonnaded streets 
into the vast Piazza Maggiore for a first 
skirmish with their avowed enemy: the 
Italian Communist Party (P.C.L). As 
the throngs approached Bologna’s huge 
Renaissance-style city hall, a handful of 
middle-aged Communist apparatchiks 
emerged to confront them. “We have been 
fighting to change things in Italy since 
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} 
Students and work: 


the arrest of 100 student leaders last 
March. The trouble began when an aux- 
iliary policeman killed a student who had 
joined in a leftist attack on a moderate 
Catholic group. The boy's death sent thou- 


| sands of students out of overcrowded Bo- 





oa f] - PS : 4 
ers marching through Bologna streets in anti-Communist demonstration 


logna University, whose 60,000 volatile 
undergraduates face a bleak future in It- 
aly’s recession-bound economy. For three 
days, the students occupied a 20-block 
commercial area, manhandling citizens, 
looting stores and burning cars in an orgy 
of youthful anarchism that was unprec- 
edented, even in Italy. 

The riots were deeply mortifying to 
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The party ignored insults, but the protest in a Communist city was mortifying. 


1944,” a party militant told a bearded 
young demonstrator. “What other policy 
would you have us follow?” The student's 
quick answer: “A Communist policy.” 
Said another young ultra: “You've given 
up fighting to change the system, you only 
want to save it. That's why you're trying 


| to isolate us.” 





Thus began an improbable three-day 
conflict between youthful extremists who 
regard themselves as Marx’s true heirs 
and Europe’s largest and most innovative 
Communist Party. The ultras had come 
to Bologna from all over Italy for a week- 
end convention held to protest Commu- 
nist “repression.” They claim that the 
Communist Party, in its eagerness to 
share power with the Christian Demo- 
crats, has become a pillar of the Estab- 
lishment and hates them for saying so. 

Specifically, the demonstrators sus- 
pect Bologna party leaders, who have 
proudly and smoothly ruled that city for 
32 years, of conspiring with the police in 





the Communists, especially since they 
took place in Bologna, which the party has 
always pointed to as a paradigm of how it 
would work within a pluralistic society. 
Stung by the protests, Bologna party lead- 
ers suspected Italy's secret service, the CIA 
or other foreign intelligence outfits of ma- | 
nipulating extremists in order to discredit 
the Communists. Party leaders are espe- 
cially bitter about a Parisian manifesto 
signed by 26 leftist intellectuals, including 
Writer Jean-Paul Sartre, accusing the 
Italian party of brutally putting down the 
students in Bologna. 


he P.C.I. held a mass conclave in Mo- 

dena on the eve of last week’s demon- 
strations in Bologna. “Let these youths 
carry their insults against our party,” de- 
clared Party Chief Enrico Berlinguer. 
“Bologna will surely not be disrupted by 
their lies.” Berlinguer accused them of re- 
garding “the Communist Party as the 
enemy to be defeated.” In a bitter refer- 
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ence to the French intellectuals’ manifes- 
to, he noted that “the right wing often dis- 
guises itself as leftist, and cultural idiots at 
home and abroad fall right into the trap.” 

The young ultras are far better at say- 
ing what they are against than what they 
are for. They tend to be naive about eco- 
nomics, innocent of history and full of 
fragmentary utopian ideas. On the first 
day of their conclave, 12,000 youths from 
a dozen factions jammed the Palasport, 
Bologna’s main sports arena, for a four- 
hour meeting that was billed as a debate 
but was more like a shouting match, The 
crowd cheered one self-styled “comrade 
from Milan” who complained of Commu- 
nist persecution of independent leftists in 
his factory. Another speaker concluded 
“What we need now is organization 
We've already shown we can fight.” Al- 
ready deeply impressed by the demonstra- 
tors’ fighting capacity, the Italian Parlia- 
ment is considering a series of tough new 
bills designed to curb terrorism and 
rioting a 


EAST GERMANY 


Exile for 
Heretics 


A crackdown on 
nonconformity 


he critique of the Communist Party's 

role in East German industry 
was tough and trenchant. “The indolence 
of the bureaucrat corresponds to the ap- 
athy of the worker, which, in turn, is 
matched by the disgust of the technical 
experts.” The author was Rudolf Bahro, 
42, a mild-mannered executive of an East 
Berlin rubber factory, and the quote was 
from his new book The Alternative 
—banned in East Germany, but a best- 
seller in West Germany. In an extraor- 
dinary act of defiance and courage, Bahro 
had agreed to be interviewed on West 
German television, which is watched by 
an estimated | million East Berliners ev- 
ery day. Bahro denounced Communist 
leaders as “exploiters” of the working 
class and proposed that true Marxists 
should rebel against the despotic social- 
ism of Eastern Europe by forming a new 
League of Communists, harking back to 
Karl Marx’s original group of supporters 
in London in the 1840s 

The day after that daring interview 
last month, agents of the East German 
Staatssicherheitsdienst (State Security Ser- 
vice) descended on Bahro’s apartment 
and arrested him on charges of espionage 
While he could be sentenced to 15 years 

| of imprisonment, he is just as likely to be 
summarily exiled to the West. 

Among Bahro's sympathetic listeners 
in East Germany was a high-level Com- 
munist bureaucrat who was moved to 

| compose a laudatory article for the West 
German weekly Der Spiegel. The anon- 








‘East German dissident Rudolf Bahro 
Defying the indolent bureaucrat 





ymous apparatchik declared that “Bah- 
ro’s courage has earned him an honor- 
able place in the history of the German 


| workers’ movement.” Other officials were 


scarcely in agreement. Indeed, Bahro’s 
broadcast has infuriated the East German 
leadership, which is determined to stamp 
out nonconformity, ranging from the 
manifest heresy of Bahro’s book to mild- 
ly subversive rock-'n’-roll lyrics. Along 
with prison and harassment, East Ger- 
many’s main weapon against protest is de- 
portation. In the past few months, nearly 
two dozen ranking intellectuals and art- 
ists have been expelled from the country 

The first notable victim of the exile 
policy was Balladeer-Poet Wolf Bier- 
mann, 40, who was refused permission to 
re-enter East Germany last November af- 
ter a tour in the West. Government of- 
ficials, who charged Biermann with “def- 
amation” of East Germany abroad, had 
evidently been stung by some of the jab- 
bing questions raised in his irony-laden 
songs. The government's action provoked 
an unprecedented storm of protest, led by 
twelve prominent East German writers 
and artists. Many of those who signed the 
petition for Biermann’s readmission were 
either coerced into withdrawing their 
names or fired from their jobs. 

One signer was Sarah Kirsch, a gift- 
ed poet who was subjected to anti-Semit- 
ic taunts. GET OUT, JEWISH PIG! was paint- 
ed over the entrance of her East Berlin 
apartment, possibly by the secret police 
Last month she was pressured by author- 
ities to leave East Germany for good. An- 
other well-known poet, Reiner Kunze, has 
also been obliged to leave because of what 
he called “frightening methods of intim- 
idation.” His daughter was forced to leave 
school before her final exams because she 
was the child of “an enemy of the state,” 
and his wife was summarily refused pro- 
motion at the hospital where she works 
Kunze’s book of verse and prose poetry, 
sarcastically entitled The Wonderful 
Years, contains many poignant vignettes 


about life in East Germany, especially the 
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stultifying omnipresence of the security 
forces. 

Other artists who have lately joined 
the exodus include Gerulf Pannach and 
Christian Kunert, two of East Germany's 
top rock musicians, and a well-known 
composer, Tilo Medek. Writer Jirgen 
Fuchs, who had been imprisoned for send- 
ing to the West an account of his inter- 
rogation by the secret police, was released 
and dispatched to West Berlin 

Another distinguished dissenter who 
may well be one of the government's next 
targets is Robert Havemann, 67, a for- 
mer university professor and a close friend 
of Biermann’s. He is an ex-party mem- 
ber who was imprisoned by the Nazis dur- 
ing World War II with East German 
Party Boss Erich Honecker. Now under 
house arrest, Havemann appears slated 
for deportation despite his failing health 


he government's policy of forcibly 
exiling dissident intellectuals has 
given false hope to many East Germans 
who want to get out. About 200,000 peo- 
ple have applied to emigrate to the West 
Fewer than 10% have been granted exit 
permits, while others have lost their jobs 
as a result of their applications 
At the same time, East Germany car- 
ries on a brisk traffic in political prison- 
ers, who are regularly ransomed off to 
West Germany. Last week 180 prisoners 
mostly men and women who had been 
caught trying to escape to the West—were 
driven in chartered buses to the border 
Then they were handed over to West 
German authorities who had paid up to 
$28,000 a head for them, a trade in bod- 
ies that the embarrassed Federal Repub- 
lic justified in the name of “inner Ger- 
man reconciliation.” As about 1,000 
prisoners are ransomed every year, East 
Germany turns a handsome profit by rid- 
ding itself of its dissidents a 





Exiled Balladeer Wolf Biermann 





Stinging the leadership in song. 
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For more than 75 years, 


the name Cadillac has stood for excellence. 
Calling something “the Cadillac of its field” 
is one of the finest compliments you can pay a pre duct. 





Through the years . . . in each generation . . . there 
has been a Cadillac right for its day. 
And now there is a new breed 
of Cadillac . . . superbly luxurious, yet 
engineered for the changing 
world of today. Announcing . . . 


Kail ae OK 


Behind the great name... 


sak great can 





A car of classic elegance—with all the comfort, all the luxury, all the 
quality you expect of Cadillac. And yet, the 1978 Fleetwood 
Brougham (pictured), Coupe deVille and Sedan deVille are beauti 
fully agile. Responsive. Lively. Maneuverable 

It’s luxury all the way—but luxury you can feel good about 


Because the Cadillacs of 1978 are designed for efficient use of space 








and engineered for the changing world of today 


while preserving 
traditional Cadillac legroom and headroom. 


The luxury leaders have arrived. See them. Drive them. And for KZ Ai, 2 
another kind of luxury, there’s Seville by Cadillac. And the 1978 MM ( UC 


Eldorado with front-wheel drive and a flair all its ow 


n (BPs 
At your Cadillac dealer now. VA A 5 
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Builds For 


Merit laste 
Technology 





High and low tar smokers converted as news 
of ‘Enriched Flavor tobacco spreads. 


There is a way to pack flavor 
extra flavor—into a low tar cigarette 

MERIT proved it 

By cracking cigarette smoke down 
Into separate elements researc hers 
were able to isolate certain flavor 
rich” ingredients that deliver taste 
way out of proportion to tal 

The result was ‘Enriched Flavor 
tobacco Tobacco that delivers the 
kind of taste smokers can switch to 

And stick with 


“For the past 10 years I have 
been trying to find a smokeable 
low tar and nicotine cigarette. 
It only took one pack of 
MERIT to convert me? 


Mrs Virginia Peyton Kirk 
Havre de Grace Maryland 





This kind of smoker enthusiasm is 
typical of what smokers are saying 


about the taste of MERIT 


“The biggest breakthrough 
in smoking in all the years 
I have smoked. The taste and 


pleasure I get from MERIT 


is unbelievable.” 


Marc A. Nolan 
Akron, Ohio 


“T bought a pack of MERIT 
cigarettes and another and 


»” 
another. 
—Mrs. George Richaud 


Bakersfield. California 


Only one cigarette has ‘Enriched 
Flavor rubacco. And you can taste it 


@ whilip Morris Inc. 1977 





LOW TAR-ENRICHED FLAVOR’ 


Kings: 8 mg:'tar’’ 0.5 mq. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec!76 
100's: 12 mg:tar;'0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined IERIT 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Kins & 100% 
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|'Where Were 
You in 16437 


| Therapy for the born-again 


| N ancy Shiffrin, 33, a California writer, 
always had trouble finishing books 
| and articles. But unlike most authors be- 
| deviled by blocks, she now knows where 
her troubles began: in the 17th century 
During a session with Morris Netherton, 
| a Los Angeles therapist, she had a vision 
of herself as a woman on trial in Amer- 
ica in 1677 for heresy and trying to hide 
an incriminating diary from her inquis- 
itors. Three hundred years later she was 
still “hiding the book.’ But no more. Af- 
ter Netherton’s therapy, she says: “I seem 
to have very little problem finishing up 
things now, as if the pattern were erased,” 
Shiffrin is one of many devotees of a 
growing fad known as “past-lives ther- 
apy.” Essentially, its practitioners take a 
conventional Freudian idea—that much 
adult behavior is unconsciously guided by 
early traumas—and apply it to the con- 
cept of reincarnation. Although the treat- 
ment has had a following in the US. and 
Europe for at least 15 years, more and 
| more Americans are experimenting with 
the notion that their psychological prob- 
lems arose during previous existences as, 
say, Shinto priests, Roman guards, citi- 
zens of Atlantis or even another planet 

Therapists use various methods; stan- 
dard talk techniques, meditation and hyp- 
nosis, either with individuals or in mass 
sessions that sometimes smack of revival 
meetings. In many cases, the discipline 
sounds more entrepreneurial than scien- 
| tific. Ralph Grossi, a Pittsburgh hypno- 

therapist, travels to ten clinics in Pennsyl- 

vania, Ohio and West Virginia where he 
| treats some 25 people a week with past- 
lives therapy at $75 per session. An Ar- 
izona couple, Dick and Trenna Sutphen, 
who say they first met and married thou- 
sands of years ago, not only operate group 
seminars but also market tape recordings 
enabling patients to treat themselves at 
home. Typically Dick Sutphen hypnotizes 
150 customers at a time; by unearthing 
the secrets of their past lives, he claims, 
he helps them overcome depression, ten- 
sion and sexual problems, 

At least some of the practitioners are 
psychiatrists or psychologists in good 
standing. Netherton works at the conser- 
vative end of the past-lives spectrum, 
often laboring for months to deal with 
emotions behind a patient's visions. In 
one-on-one talk sessions, he listens for 
telling phrases suggesting a problem that 
can be “worked.” Netherton then tells the 
patient that he is back in the womb and 
asks him to describe what he sees and 
hears. Most respond with vivid scenarios. 

One patient, a divorced interior dec- 
orator named Diane Strom, complained 
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Behavior 





JULIAN WASSER 


Patient Strom reliving the past 
Just like B movies 


about anxiety from constant financial 
problems. Netherton saw in her a fear 
that no one would help her. Sure enough, 
while reliving her birth, Strom struggled 
helplessly with the umbilical cord, which 
was wrapped around her neck. In anoth- 
er situation, living back in 1801 on a farm 
in the South, she saw her son trampled 
by a horse, then ran into town looking 
for aid but could not find any. Past-lives 
therapists believe that these encounters 
with old traumas help patients to under- 
stand, and thus deal with, their present 
problems 

Can the “lives” that patients recall be 
for real? Walnut Creek, Calif., Psychol- 
ogist Helen Wambach, who has spent five 
years gathering and analyzing reports of 
past lives, notes that no patients ever say 
they lived as Cleopatra, Jesus or Joan of 
Arc; usually patients recall lowly past ex- 
istences as peasants, serfs or tribe mem- 
bers—a fact that many therapists believe 
lends credence to the tales of past life. In- 
sists Netherton: “If people were making 
this up, they would never make up the 
mundane, lowly people they were.” 

Many practitioners argue that the 
question of whether the past lives were 
real is irrelevant, on the theory that what- 


| ever helps a patient is worthwhile. Says 











Ojai, Calif.. Therapist Marcia Moore, who 
claims to have taken more than 3,000 peo- 
ple back into earlier lives: “Anything that 
comes out of the psyche is per se 
legitimate.” What bothers orthodox psy- 


| chiatrists and psychologists most about 


past-lives practitioners is their tendency, 
despite occasional disclaimers, to accept 
daydreams as fact. British Psychiatrist 
Anthony Storr argues that recall of past 
lives is really an example of cryptomnesia. 
a fantasy based upon subconscious rec- 
ollections of some long-forgotten histor- 
ical novel or magazine article. Says Storr 
“Most of us have a B movie running in 
our heads most of the time.” Alexander 


| Rogawski, former chief of the Los An- 


geles County Medical Association's psy- 
chiatry section, is even less kind to past- 
lives treatment: “It’s a mystic takeoff on 
psychoanalysis one of those fads that 


come and go like mushrooms.” 


Indeed, the past-lives movement is 
cashing in on the disillusionment with 
conventional therapies, fear of death and 
the current interest in the occult. But all 
that the therapy’s popularity proves, says 
Rogawski, is that “suckers are born ev- 
ery minute and customers can be found 
for everything.” o 


Psychobabble 
Down with Muzak of the mind 


he psychological patter of the ‘70s is 

as inescapable as Muzak and just as 
numbing: Are you relating? Going 
through heavy changes? In touch with 
yourself and doing your own thing? Are 
you up front, or just hung up and uptight? 
Boston Writer R.D. (for Richard Dean) 
Rosen calls it psychobabble, and in his 
new book by that title (Atheneum, $8.95) 


| sees America awash in soggy therapeutic 


clichés. “One hears it everywhere, like 
endless panels of a Jules Feiffer cartoon,’ 
Rosen writes, “this institutionalized gar- 
rulousness this need to catalogue the 
ego's condition.” 

Psychobabble, says Rosen, is the of- 
ficial dialect of the narcissistic cult of can- 


| dor that is tyrannizing the culture. The 


| 
| 


language “is difficult to avoid and there 
is often an embarrassment involved in not 
using it, somewhat akin to the mild hu- 
miliation experienced by American tour- 
ists in Paris who cannot speak the native 
tongue.” According to Rosen, self-help | 
and sex books, instant therapies and self- 
improvement courses like est purvey psy- 
chobabble in pure form. The problem is 
not just that psychological ideas dominate 
national conversation, but that psycho- 
babble is a deadened tongue with no 
words to express “the paradoxes of emo- 
tional life.” At least that’s what Rosen is 
into, where his head is at, the feeling he’s | 
going with, and it’s, like, you know, warm, 
I mean real beautiful, man a 
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Sloops du Jour off Newport 


Where hopelessness springs eternal 


rue to century-old form, the America’s 

Cup races ended with the rout of the 
foreign boat. Australia’s 4-0 defeat in the 
best-of-seven series off Newport, R.I., 
brought the U.S. record since 1958, when 
the New York Yacht Club revived the cup 
series with sleek 12-meter sloops, to 28 


wins and only two losses. Senior Editor | 


Timothy Foote joined the spectator fleet 


for the last race. His report: 


Ahead of us a fine, 14-knot southwest- 
erly breeze ruffles a quicksilver sea. In 
the hazy sunlight the horizon line is a blur 
of radiant mist. Through it, as the fer- 
ryboat Provincetown lumbers closer to the 
Starting line, we suddenly make out the 
tall, spectral shapes of Courageous and 
Australia, coursing around beyond the 
committee boat. Seeing them for the first 


time is surprising, like getting an unex- 
pected glimpse of a pair of large white uni- 


| corns playing in a formal garden 


Most of the spectators aboard Prov- 
incetown seem to be masochists who laid 
out $100 for the whole series. On my right 
a pretty, middle-aged woman holding a 
small Australian flag confides that she 
comes from Virginia and watched the 
1974 races from this very spot. “I’ve spent 
five days on this boat this time,” she adds. 
“I feel as if I'd crossed the Atlantic in 
her.” On my left is a Canadian. There is 
a heavy scattering of Australians. 

Nearly everyone seems to be rooting 
for hapless Australia. Just after the start 
there is a moment of hope: she edges 
ahead and tacks to starboard, taking Ted 
Turner and Courageous with her. But soon 
the two ships are driving into the haze as 
they tack toward the windward mark 4.5 
miles away. Ata distance, they sometimes 
resemble two white tents set side by side 
on a field of blue. As Australia drops be- 
hind, boredom is kept at bay on Prov- 
incetown by the practice of underdoggery, 
a game I know well from a boyhood spent 
as a diehard Red Sox fan, living in New 
York and watching the pin-striped Yan- 
kees destroy my hopes for a pennant year 
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after year. The America’s Cup brings out 
all the low dodges, delusive hopes and sus- 
pensions of common sense so essential to 
refined underdoggery. 

Largely because of the cup rules about 


| the procurement of cloth, design and sail- 


cutting talent, this year’s series, like so 
many in the past, was anything but the 
dramatic duel of titans, the mystic mano 
a mano on the deep that sailors dream of 
and the New York Yacht Club ritually in- 
vokes. The outcome has been virtually 
certain since the first leg of the first race, 
when it was discovered that Australia 
—mainly because of the poor cut of her 
jibs—could neither point as high nor go 
as fast to windward as Courageous. 

But hopelessness springs eternal on 
Rhode Island Sound. After three crush- 
ing defeats, Australia’s loyal underdog- 





| surfboard, 


Celebrating victory afloat and ashore, crowds on boats around Bannister’s Wharf (far right) greet Courageous and her crew 


gers were busy recalling all the old fa- | 


miliar whiny excuses, among them the 
“She can only move in light air” ploy. 
Shamelessly followed this summer by its 
corollary: “She can only move in heavy 
air.” As the two boats—Australia 44 sec. 
back—beat up toward the spectator fleet, 
now placed upwind of the first mark, the 
word goes round. ‘Forty-four seconds be- 
hind! That's her best first leg ever.” 


B‘ the sight of the two boats at the 
mark is chilling. Approaching it 
close-hauled, Courageous shows her gen- 
oa jib and main as two smoothly perfect 
curves. They could be carved from ivory. 
Rounding, she swiftly hoists a small lime- 
colored spinnaker that instantly is set like 
a rock. Australia’s jib is looser. Her main- 
sail shows ripples and ridges near its trail- 
ing edge. Her yellow spinnaker balloons 
uncertainly. She trails Courageous along 
both downwind legs. Aboard Province- 
town we do not officially give up hope. 
But there is much passing about of ging- 
ersnaps, brownies, Bloody Marys and gin 
and tonics. Amidships, a young woman 
does pastel portraits at $15 a head. Be- 
low, people play cards or doze 


At the turn beginning the second | 








windward leg, Courageous, now 56 sec. 
ahead, drops her spinnaker—she seems 
to make it disappear into her hull like a 
magician palming a green handkerchief. 
She trims her sails and heads into the 
wind. Australia, following, cannot match 
the angle at all and begins to slide sick- 
eningly to leeward. On Provincetown the 
last conspiracies of underdoggery col- 
lapse. There is even talk of shuffleboard. 

But at 3:40 p.m.. when Courageous 


lopes over the line with a lead of 2 min. 25 | 


sec., things take a livelier tack. Guns boom 
and horns blare. From all quarters of the 
sea, boats of every description head for 
Newport Harbor, like chips being drawn 
into a vortex, and thus begins one of 
those rare events that turn out to be even 
better than the oft-told tales about them. 
Australia and Courageous, under fast tow, 
slew and surf on the waves while the fleet 
presses around them. Fireboats fill the air 


with spray. Big boats and little boats, fat | 


boats and thin boats, even a redheaded kid 
risking his neck on a sail-equipped 
all churn along together. 


Crewmen on Australia crouch on the 
wet foredeck to catch cans of beer tossed 
to them by passing boats. Champagne bot- 
tles follow. Courageous gets her share too. 
Small wonder that Skipper Ted Turner 
later turns up plastered at a press con- 
ference, after he and his crew and the Aus- 
tralians are tossed into the harbor. Now, 
as red Roman candles begin to soar and 
the hooting and cannonading increase, 
chorus after wobbly chorus of Waltzing 
Matilda begin to ring across the waters. 
The 23rd cup defense is over. 

It does not seem to matter much that 
the US. trials, as usual, were a better test 
of class than the defense itself. Or that 
these festivities are out of proportion to 
the event. Or that more action should be 
squeezed out of an assemblage of nearly 
$10 million worth of 12-meter sloops—a 
fleet race afterward, perhaps, and maybe 
also some match racing in which, as in 
California’s Congressional Cup, the crews 
swap boats to be sure it is the sailors and 
not their equipment that determine the 
winner. When the lady from Virginia 
gathers up her things and says, “See you 
right here in three years.” I instantly 
make it a date. 

Underdoggery can get in the blood. @ 
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Passing under heavy pressure in Atlanta game 


Rough Start for Freeway Joe 


Can that refugee from Broadway doa Tittle? 


Wwe: he slipped quietly out of New 
York last May, he was, at 34, an ag- 
ing wreck who couldn't even ramble, a 
gimpy-kneed quarterback who had been 
literally buried by tacklers for two suc- 
cessive 3-11 seasons with the hapless New 
York Jets. Joe Willie Namath’s departure 
for the Los Angeles Rams as a waived 
free agent was the exit not of a sun-kissed 
superstar, but of a tarnished jewel. The 
glory of the 1969 Super Bowl victory and 
his Broadway Joe image could still sell 
popcorn makers and aflershave lotion, but 
there was doubt that his near immobile 
legs—after five knee operations—could 
| hold up for another year. Even his rifle 
arm seemed to be weakening: last season 
Namath fell to 26th place among N.F.L 
passers in cumulative statistics 
But Rams Owner Carroll Rosen- 
bloom and his shrewd general manager, 
Don Klosterman, felt Namath was worth 
a gamble. After all, the Los Angeles team 
had won the Western Division title for 
four straight years—with four different 


each time in the play-offs. Pat Haden, the 
baby-faced Rhodes scholar, performed in- 
consistently as last year’s starter. So Na- 
math, who was available for $150,000 a 
year—a pittance compared with the 
$450,000 he got at the Jets—seemed well 
worth a try. Joked Rosenbloom: “If we 
don’t get to the Super Bowl this year, he'll 
really have bad knees.” 

Namath, for his part, was delighted 
to be with the powerful Rams. Unlike the 
Jets, they offered both talented running 
backs and a veteran offensive line that 
could assure him of time to throw. Said 
he: “There’s a great deal of difference 
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| quarterbacks—only to get knocked off 


knowing your guys are better than the oth- 
er guys. These Rams give a passer con- 
fidence as well as me.” As for the Rams. 
they seemed to feel that Joe's swaggering 
self-confidence was something that might 
rub off on them. like his aftershave lo- 
tion. Said Linebacker Isiah Robertson, 
who as one of the few bachelors in the 
club has become Namath’s closest team- 
mate: “He knows he’s a winner.” 





osenbloom took special care to see 

that his investment in Namath would 
pay off. At summer training camp. the 
Rams’ doctor persuaded Joe to stop run- 
ning and take up swimming. a radical reg- 
imen for football. The aim was to expand 
his cardiovascular endurance without 
risking his fragile knees. Soon Namath 
was doing 1.600 yards a day in the pool 

and becoming known among his team- 
mates as “Tarzan” or “Spitz.” Namath 
did not seem to mind: “I can’t say swim- 
ming is better than other exercises, but I 
know I feel as strong as I ever did.” 

Off the field. Namath’s transition 
from Broadway to Freeway Joe was sim- 
pler. He lives in a rented house in fash- 
ionable Belmont Shores. By night. he is 
apt to turn up at local Los Angeles area 
watering holes like Charley Brown's in 
Huntington Beach. Robertson, who often 
joins him in these excursions, testifies to 
Joe Willie's continuing ability to attract 
followers “like fleas.” 

But there was some question about his 
ability to nail down the job of No. 1 quar- 
terback at the Rams. During the exhi- 
bition season, he failed to impress. In fact. 
he was booed, and with reason: alternat- 
ing with Haden in six games he got sacked 





Spending time on the turf 


eleven times and completed only 23 of 52 
passes, with four intercepted 

Yet in fairness. some of Namath’s 
teammates seemed to be just going 
through the motions—that is, playing like 
Joe’s old Jets. In the opening game of the 
regular season against a weak Atlanta 
team. Starter Namath fired the ball with 
authority, completing 15 of 30 passes with 
no interceptions. But the Rams were still 
upset 17-6. “I thought Joe played well,” 
said Klosterman. considering the fact that 
“he can't play defense: he can’t run the 
ball.” Added Defensive End Fred Dryer 
“He does everything he can. He wants it 
more than anybody else here.” 

There should be no rush to judgment 
when the jury is a long season. Namath 
was expected to provide leadership, but 
has been hampered by not being allowed 
to call his own plays: Rams Coach Chuck 
Knox prefers to send them in from the 
sidelines. Moreover, with a brace on each 
leg and his right knee packed in ice after 
each game. can Namath be durable 
enough to last the year? San Francisco 
49ers General Manager Joe Thomas be- 
lieves the Rams will use Namath “judi- 
ciously, in situations where he can do well 
for a short time. I don't think his legs 
can hold up through a 14-game season.” 

Namath understands the pressure on 
him. Says he: “The fans and the coaches 
usually are patient with a rookie quar- 
terback, but this is different. This is more 
of a strain than anything I've ever en- 
countered. I've got so much desire. so 
much pride. Some people don’t think I 
can play any more, but they're wrong, and 
I'm going to prove them wrong.” 

He might. After all, in 1961 the ex- 
perts said another slow-footed quarter- 
back was through at 34. His name was 
Y.A. Tittle. and he left the 49ers to take 
the New York Giants to three N.F.L 
championship games in a row. At this 
point, Joe Willie would settle for one = 
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Mastroianni goes ape over baby chimpanzee and monkeys around with Macho Kong 


Italian Actor Marcello Mas- 
troianni happily gorged himself 
in La Grande Bouffe, \talian 
Director Marco Ferreri’s savage 
comedy about four men who 
eat themselves to death. A glut- 
ton for punishment, Mastro- 
ianni has been lured back for 
another Ferreri satire. Called 
Bye Bye Monkey!, it is about 
an aging, asthmatic gardener 
who wanders down to a dump 
in a nameless large city and 
finds the remains of a movie 
monster named Macho Kong 
(no kin to King Kong). Hearing 
a whimpering sound within the 
monster's body, Marcello the 
gardener pulls out a baby 
chimpanzee, whom he treats 
like a child. “It’s a fantasy film 
You know, surreal,”’ says Mas- 
troianni, 53. “But after all,” he 
asks with a Latin shrug, “isn’t 
life like that?” 


a 
At the bronze lions in Pe- 
king’s Forbidden City, who 


else but the world’s most lion- 
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People 


ized soccer player? The mighty 
Pelé and the New York Cos- 
mos also walked on the Great 
Wall, toured the Imperial Pal- 
ace and visited Mao’s tomb 
The official reason for their 
trip: a match with the Chinese 
national soccer squad. Alas for 


the Cosmos, the Chinese tied 
the first game and won the sec- 
ond 2-1. “We did not expect 
to find soccer of this caliber 
in China,” conceded Cosmos 


Captain Werner Roth. But at a 
welcoming banquet, the mood 
Chinese 


was jovial, and the 


Down on the farm, Liz and John give a hoedown for Dalton 
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players eagerly pumped their 
visitors about AstroTurf and 
the height of buildings in Man- 
hattan. The curious Chinese 
will soon find out for them- 
selves. They arrive for a five- 
game U‘S. tour next week and 
are scheduled to play the Cos- 
mos Oct. 8 on the AstroTurf 
at Giants Stadium 


After turning out several 
fat but never fatuous biogra- 
phies of famous Britons (Mary 
Queen of Scots, Oliver Cromwell) 
Woman-About-England Lady 
Antonia Fraser has focused on 
the topic dearest to her heart 
love. The former wife of Con- 
servative M.P. Hugh Fraser 
—and the current companion 
of Playwright Harold Pinter 

says she loves nothing more 
than to give and receive billets- 
doux. To kindle ardor in the 
souls of her readers, Antonia, 
44, has compiled Love Letters 
(Knopf, $8.95), a tender an- 
thology of 135 amorous notes 
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dashed off through the centu- 
ries by lovers of distinction 
Sample sweet nothings: “You 
are a wretch, truly perverse, 
truly stupid, a real Cinderella 
You never write to me at all,” 
a peevish Napoleon scrawled to 


| Josephine from Verona. “Your 





slim gilt soul walks between 
passion and poetry,” wrote Os- 
car Wilde to his lover Lord 
Alfred Douglas. Complained 


Benjamin Franklin to his platonic | 


French friend Mme. Brillon 
“You find innumerable faults 
in me, whereas I see only one 
fault in you (but perhaps it is 
the fault of my glasses).” 


cs 

The farmer's wife tossed a 
little do in her Middleburg, 
Va., backyard—and charged 
$35 a couple admission. And 
why not? Hostess Elizabeth Tay- 
lor Warner was sponsoring a po- 
litical fund raiser for Repub- 
lican Gubernatorial Candidate 
John Dalton. Because of a pain- 
ful flare-up of bursitis, Liz, clad 
in blue jeans and red silk slip- 
pers, hobbled about on a cane 
Before giving a brief welcom- 
ing speech, she impulsively 
went for a helicopter ride with 
Husband John Warner and the 
Daltons, sweeping low over her 
160-year-old farmhouse and 
2,000 acres of pasture land 
“Being in a helicopter to me is 
like being on a rol- 
lercoaster. It’s a 
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feeling of being free.” said Liz 
Then she returned to the 3,000 
or so guests trampling her flow- 
ers and munching chicken and 
corn on the cob on the mani- 
cured lawns. There may be 
more such events: Warner is 
considering running for the 
U.S. Senate next year 


s 
Cinderella's coach turned 
into a pumpkin—and Jonathan 
Winters’ head has now suffered 
the same fate. With a little 
| help from his makeup man 
Comic Winters rip- 
ens into a big jack- 
o’-lantern on the 
set of Walt Dis- 
ney’s special, 
The Hallow- 
een Hall o 


Comic Winters learns 
the tricks and treats 
of being a pumpkin 


head 


nage L NX = 


Mighty Pelé gets a kick out of bronze 






lions in Peking’s Forbidden City 


Fame. The show, scheduled to 
air Oct. 30 on NBC, stars Win- 
ters as a bumbling night watch- 


| man who swaps heads with a 


talking pumpkin. The tricks 
and treats are vintage Disney. 
and Winters loved it all—es- 
pecially his costume. “I was se- 
cure with my head,” he says 


Christina buys out Stepmother Jacqueline with a cool $26 million 


“IT knew | was a pumpkin men- 
tally. There's a lot of seeds up 
there—some gone.” 


In the ongoing Story of Oh, 
slugger met slugger. Baseball 
Great Hank Aaron journeyed to 
Japan to congratulate the 
Yomiuri Giants’ first baseman 
Sadaharu Oh, 37, for hitting his 
756th home run (TIME, Sept 
12)—and topping the U.S. ma- 
jor league record set by Aaron 
himself in 1976. After a few 
words to the 45,000 Japanese 
fans in Tokyo's Koraku-en Sta- 
dium, Hank, clad in muft, 
slammed a ball into the left- 






field bleachers while the crowd 
chanted: “Aaron, Aaron, Aar- 
on!” Hammerin’ Hank even 
toted along a special present 
for Oh, who has a peculiar 
habit of raising his right leg 
in the air before the pitch. Aar- 
on’s gift: a stuffed flamingo 


Living well is the best re- 
venge. But when you are the 
most famous widow in the 
world, it takes a lot of mon- 
ey. Not having fared partic- 
ularly well by the estate of 
her first husband. Jacqueline 
Kennedy negotiated a $3 million 
reverse dowry when she mar- 
ried Aristotle Onassis in 1968 
In exchange, Jackie. then 39, 
relinquished all future claims 
to the fabulous estate of the 
husband 23 years older than 
she. A troublesome step- 
daughter changed all that 
Christina Onassis had opposed 
the marriage in the first place, 
friends say, and called Jackie 
“an opportunist.” By the time 


her father died, her feelings 
were such that she stopped 
the funeral motorcade and 


changed cars to avoid riding 
with Jackie. When the estate 
was settled. Christina wound 
up with a big chunk of it and 
Jackie received $250,000 a 


\ Ge 


year (including $50,000 for her 
two children by J.F.K.). But 
Christina later decided to con- 
test the terms of the will to 
get more, and so Jackie. feel- 
ing liberated from the con- 
straints of her premarital 
agreement, asked in too, An 
angry Christina at first offered 
her $8 million. After enough 
negotiations to keep an army 
of lawyers busy for a year, 
Christina finally bought out 
her stepmother to avoid any 
future entanglements. The 
price: a cool $20 million for 
Jackie, plus $6 million to help 
her pay the taxes on the pay- 
off. Anyone for Tiffany? 
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David Cornwell, alias John le Carré, author of The Honourable Schoolboy, at his retreat overlooking the sea in Cornwall 
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The Spy Who Came In for the Gold 


n its present emergency, Britain is no longer represented by 

the Lion and Unicorn. Its new emblem is an owl. His name 

is George Smiley and he is by all standards a most incon- 

gruous symbol. The man is a perpetual cuckold. He is port- 
ly, rumpled, bespectacled, with a tendency to puff when as- 
cending stairs and to polish his glasses with his tie. He is donnish 
and vague. He is also the premier spy of his time 

Which seems fitting. Smiley's creator, John le Carré, 45, is 
the premier spy novelist of his time. Perhaps of all time. In 
part, of course, Le Carré’s success is due to subject matter. Es- 
pionage is an immemorial tradition. In Sparta, undercover 
| agents formed the Krypteia—the Secret Force. Two thousand 
| years later the Krypteia remains forceful, but not quite as 
secret. Scarcely a month passes without some well-broadcast 
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Meet John le Carré, alias David Cornwell 


defection from Eastern Europe; hardly a week goes by without 
some new charge about intelligence excesses in the West. In 
the post-Watergate epoch, almost any revelation seems cred- 
ible: accounts of CIA drug experiments and poison cigars, spy sat- 
ellites and submarine salvage ships, assassination machinations, 
all more outlandish than any imaginative work. To compete 
against such headlines, the novelist has to do more than reit- 
erate events; he has to heighten and humanize them. Enter 
George Smiley 

The spy genre has twin traditions: Great Bad Writing and 
Great Good Writing. In the Manichaean world of Great Bad 
Books, evil is always more compelling than heroism. Such works 
as John Buchan’s The 39 Steps construct elaborate internation- 
al conspiracies; Sax Rohmer’s exemplary Fu Manchu series 
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features a supervillain “with all 
the cruel cunning of an entire 
Eastern race ... the Yellow Per- 
il incarnate.” From there it is 
only a bullet’s journey to Ian 
Fleming’s Doctor No 

The higher road, paved by 
Eric Ambler and Graham 
Greene and improved by Le 
Carré, leads to an ambiguous 
plane where neither side has a 
moral exclusive. The flares of hot 
and cold wars illuminate enemies 
with human faces. The agent's 
mind is as balkanized as the lands 
he travels; betrayal becomes a 
way of life. The message no long- 
er echoes national anthems but 
TS. Eliot’s Gerontion: “Think 
Neither fear nor courage saves us. 
Unnatural vices/ Are fathered by 
our heroism. Virtues/ Are forced 
upon us by our impudent crimes.” 

Those impudent crimes are 
the subject of Le Carré’s new vol- 
ume The Honourable Schoolboy, 
published this week in the U.S 
(Knopf; $10.95). Like the au- 
thor’s dazzling bestsellers, The 


(1963) and Tinker, Tailor, Sol- 

dier, Spy (1974), the latest adventures of Smiley offer the genre 
a renewal, not a revolution. “When I first began writing,” recalls 
Le Carré, “Fleming was riding high, and the picture of the spy 
was that of a character who could lay the women, and drive the 
fast car, who used gadgetry and gimmickry and escape. When I 
brought back, but did not invent, the realistic spy story, it was 
misinterpreted as a greal new wave.” 


he old wave had a tidal force. Le Carré’s first books pro- 

claimed a new talent. The Spy Who Came In from the 

Cold became part of the language. Its anti-hero, Alec 

Leamas, was the personification of that burnt-out case, 
that necessary evil, the cold war spy. Tinker, Tailor earned 
more money than any other espionage novel, and 7he Hon- 
ourable Schoolboy is about to smash its record. The novel, now 
in third printing before publica- _— 
tion, is the October main selec- 
tion of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club; paperback rights have been 
purchased by Bantam Books for 
$1 million. The only arena in 
which Schoolboy has so far failed 
to win honors is Hollywood. Tin- 
ker, Tailor resisted adaptation; 
major movie producers judge the 
new book even harder to film 
One executive recently asked his 
script department to provide the ~ 
customary single-page synopsis, a 
job as hopeless as carving the ~ 
Lord’s Prayer on the head of a 
studio 

For like the ectomorphic 

Smiley, The Honourable School- 
boy resists shrinkage. Its events 
are febrile, its local color relent- 
less and sometimes overlong. 
This often obscures suspense and 4 
the Le Carré trademark: a fine : 
irony that smashes beautiful po- 1 a 
litical theories with hard facts. t 
That irony is apparent in the very 
word Circus (see box), center of 





Spy Who Came In from the Cold The Honourable Schoolboy, Jerry Westerby, at denouement 








The rumpled, bespectacled—and brilliant—superspy George Smiley 


ing three-ring operation, the 
place now resembles a shabby, 
peeling carnival depleted of funds 
and dignity 

No one excels Le Carre in 
sense of place—particularly 
when the place is secret service 
headquarters. The sunless corri- 
dors, the peculiar amalgam of re- 
search, bureaucratic fatigue and 
hostility are brilliantly rendered 
Power struggles become palpa- 
ble: Smiley's conversations brim 
with silences and ambiguities; 
throwaway lines can hang a man, 
and one quiet meeting results in 
a British victory over some brash 
“cousins” in the CIA. Cruelty 
abounds, but so does guilt. Smi- 
ley believes implicitly in the need 
for clandestine agents, but he 
knows that his scholarly gains 
will soon be absorbed by his 
dreaded allies—the Americans 

When readers last left Smi- 
ley, he had just ferreted out So- 
viet Spy Bill Haydon—a “mole” 
who for years had unobtrusively 
buried himself in the British Se- 
cret Service. Haydon was man- | 
ifestly based on Kim Philby, a 
principal strategist of British intelligence who defected to Rus- 
sia in 1963 after two decades of spying for the Soviets. Britain’s 
real Secret Service had to be rebuilt after the Philby scandal; 
the fictional one is equally shattered and in need of repair in 
the post-Haydon era 

Derided as the “captain of a wrecked ship,” Smiley 
tries to find a coup so stunning it will restore the Circus’ repu- 
tation—and funding. From the outset, he has one obsessive tar- | 
get: Karla, head of Soviet agent operations, whose spectral face 
stares down from its frame in Smiley’s office. The relationship of 
the opposing spymasters, playing international chess for men’s 
souls, is worth a book in itself. Karla is an evil genius who once 
instructed his mole to seduce Smiley's wife—to make the Briton 
doubt his motives for suspecting Haydon. Smiley's pure, patri- 
otic zeal is simplified, and distorted, by his thirst for revenge 

An opportunity for ven- 
geance occurs one afternoon 
when attention is drawn to a 
“gold seam”—a flood of currency 
—spilling out of Moscow and into 
Southeast Asia. Is it bankrolling 
enemy operatives? Is it used to 
push heroin in the People’s Re- 
public of China? Is Drake Ko, 
an amoral Hong Kong million- 
aire, a conduit? Drake's brother 
Nelson is one of the two dozen 
most important men in Peking 
and perhaps also a Karla mole, 
one even more important than | 
Haydon had been. Are the sib- 
lings estranged? Or is their re- 
lationship thicker than blood? 
Smiley backtracks through ar- 
chives and files to find names, 
places, references once  sup- 
pressed by Haydon. Midway 
through the paper chase, coher- 
ence emerges. A devious plan un- 
folds, vouchsafed piecemeal to 
the anxious reader. The opening 
moves are made with Jerry West- 
erby, an aristocratic refugee from 











British intelligence. Once a roil- 


Generations born into debtors’ prisons 


occasional Circus assignments 
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“Old Craw” presides at the Foreign | Correspondents’ Club in Hong Kong—the opening scene of John le Carré’s The Honourable Schoolboy 





| “We colonize them, Your Graces 
now living in the Tuscany hills, where his bookish habits have 
earned him the sobriquet “the Schoolboy.” Westerby carries 
the spy’s classic cards of identity: robust health, womanizing in- 
stincts and moral numbness. With words that could have been 
set to music by Sir Edward Elgar, Smiley reminds his operative 
of a historian who “wrote of genera- 
tions that are born into debtors’ pris- 
ons and spend their lives buying their 
| way to freedom. I think ours is such a 
generation. Don’t you?” Jerry laughs: 
“Sport, for heaven's sake. You point me 
and I'll march. Okay?” 


he aging adventurer is pointed 

to Hong Kong, then to South- © 

east Asia and programmed in- 

trigues—and unexpected sell- 
outs. The Schoolboy’s odyssey is both 
official and personal. As colleagues per- 
ish, as the enigmatic Ko brothers be- 
come more comprehensible, as loyalties 
dissolve, Jerry finds himself questioning 
his own motives and, finally, his orders. 
the discipline of his “tradecraft.” The 
object of his sudden, intense affection 
is Drake Ko’s beautiful mistress, Liz- 
zie Worthington, an involvement that 
jeopardizes Westerby’s entire mission. 
The carefully engineered defection of 
Nelson Ko becomes a ploy within a 
ploy with apocalyptic result. 

Such bare-bones plotting gives only 
| a hint of The Honourable Schoolboy's 
glistening social observation, its lumi- 
nous intelligence and its immense and 





varied cast. Among the principals: the Lizzie Worthington exerts her influence at dinner 





we are hideous not only in their sight, Monsignors, but in their nostrils.” 


beautiful loser, “punchball” for many lovers, whose flaws prove 
even more compelling than her easy virtue: “not just the claw 
marks on her chin, but her lines of travel, and of strain hon- 
ourable scars from all the battles against her bad luck and her 
bad judgement.” Connie Sachs, Circus Sovietologist beyond com- 
pare, “a huge, crippled cunning woman, 
known to the older hands as Mother 
Russia.” Fawn, Smiley's recessive fac- 
totum and “scalp hunter”—profession- 
al killer; Craw, an old China hand of 
archbishoprical speech and mien, 
shamelessly based on the form and cho- 
ler of Sunday Times Correspondent 
Richard Hughes: “We colonize them, 
Your Graces we are hideous not 
only in their sight, Monsignors, but in 
their nostrils.” Ricardo, the mercenary 
Mexican pilot: “ ‘How it happened,” he 
said, ‘Listen, I tell you how it hap- 
pened.” And then I'll kill you, said his 
eyes.” Smaller roles are no less mem- 
orable: “My minor characters are al- 
ways getting out of scale,” confesses 
their creator. “I keep promising them 
a treat in the next book if they'll just 
keep quiet now.” 


e made good that promise with 
George Smiley, who was a walk- 
on in The Spy Who Came In 
from the Cold. But these Circus 
clowns and aerialists will no longer live 
on promises: in The Honourable School- 
boy they jostle and clamor for the read- 
er’s attention. Fieldmen, office workers, 
a parade of journalists and reprobates 





incomparable Lizzie, 
[a 
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a daydreamy Gentleness can be the kiss of death 


(The Honourable Schoolboy finds the 











DRAWINGS FOR TIME BY PAUL GIOWANOPOULOS 


Why is this cigarette sina, | 
with no advertising 
and it’s hard to come by? 


There can be only one answer. 
People like TALL. 

They like the length. When they smoke a 120, 
they really feel theyre getting a cigarette that 
isnt going to burn out before they know it. 

They like the taste. TALL really delivers. 

They like the package. People say a cigarette 
pack is an extension of themselves. Makes a 
statement about them. TALLs package is 
simple, contemporary, and according to many 
smokers, extremely handsome. 

If you havent tried TALL, do try a 
pack. It may not be as available as the 
cigarette youre smoking now. But the 
way things are going it looks like thats 
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going to be a temporary condition. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Filter: 18 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette; 20 FILTER CIGARETTES 
Menthol: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. “77 
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Status and conformity. 
All through history. people have 








The Enigma of the mind. 


Why do some people “hear voices,” wit! draw trom 






the world, suffer delusions? In every age. men have str f orted themselves oul so as to give 
to explain mental illness. Today, startling progres more prestige to some than te 
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to treatment and cure will astound you if penalizing misfit 


Here are the fascinating secrets of why people act as they do... 


Start an adventure in 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
with the startling truth 
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You don't have to be told what stress |: 100K asks and answers quest k Take Volume |, STRESS, 
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In each volume of the series, y 
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What you'll learn in 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR looks at the factor 
that make you, your mate, your boss 

your children, all human 
marvelous—and so madde 
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Print provides the key to effective communications 
...0n a fine quality enamel printing paper. 


\ basic communications medium. ..coated printing paper These quality papers effectively convey a prestige im 

is the result of two interlocked technologies. From her pression of your company. You're also assured that anyone 
forests, Nature provides the prime renewable resource can read your printed communications a second time 
trees. Converting trees into paper is accomplished by Prove this to yourself. Ask your printer to obtain free test 
Consolidated’s specialized, papermaking technology and sheets from his Consolidated Merchant. Run them with 


skills. Plus the expertise of 4000 men and 
women in our mills 

Consolidated is the only major special 
ist in coated printing paper. By concen 
trating on a single product line for over 40 
years, we are producing enamel papers to 


quality standards far above the ordinary 


the Specialist in enamel printing 
dated Papers inc. « General Offices W 
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lifference a specialist can make 

If you're in a hurry, write us for a dem 
onstration of print quality on Centura 
the No. 1 Offset Enamel. It’s proof that two 
technologies, locked together, are your 
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two synonymous), half-castes and Orientals give the book the 


richness of a Victorian novel of manners. 


Le Carré’s astringent, melancholy tones will be familiar to 
anyone who has read his works or those of such eminences 
as Eric Ambler (The Mask of Dimitrios) and Graham Greene 
Ambler’s works are written from 
the outside with sardonic imagination. Greene’s achieve more in- 
timacy, but he is careful to label them as mere “entertainments,” 


(The Third Man). Still, 


like a student caught doodling when he 
should be cramming for exams. Le Carré 
carries no such liabilities or self-depre- 
cations. His books are written from the 
inside out. “There is a kind of fatigue 
which only fieldmen know” observes The 
Honourable Schoolboy, “a temptation to 
gentleness which can be the kiss of 
death.” And, “It is a charming arrogance 
of diplomats the world over to suppose 
they set an example—to whom, or of 
what, the devil himself will never know.” 
Such sly apergus are those of Her Maj- 
esty’s Loyal Opposition, a man who 
served his term as foreign officer and in- 
telligence operative. As such, Le Carré 
makes no apologies for his work. “The 
spy form is expanding for me as much 
as I want,” he finds. “I think it’s pos- 
sible to do wonderful things with it.” As 
for the spies themselves, from the sed- 
entary George Smiley to the hyperkinetic 
Westerby, they too are written from an 
internal viewpoint: all are refractions 


of autobiography. 
G hood. On the cliffs of his Pen- 
zance retreat, the reclusive David 
Cornwell, alias John le Carré, assayed 
that capital in a series of rare interviews 
with TIME Correspondent Dean Fischer. 
“From early on,” the writer confesses, 
| “I have been something ofa spy.” The es- 
pionage began when David was five. His 
father Ronnie left school at 14 and hun- 
gered ever after for social prominence. 
A financial-page Barnum, Ronnie made 
and lost several fortunes in post-Depres- 
sion England. ‘He was like Gatsby,” says 
his second son. “He lived in a contra- 
dictory world. There was always credit, 
but we never had cash, not a penny. My 
father would occupy a house and default, 
then move to another one. He had an 
amazing, Micawber-like talent for mess- 
ing up his business adventures.” 

Like Micawber, he ended in the dock. 
Shortly afler Ronnie's first jail sentence 
for fraud, David's mother Olive perma- 
nently abandoned the family to live with 
one of her husband's business associates. 
David was not to see her again until his 
21st year. Deprived of one parent per- 
manently and another frequently, the 
boy became crucially dependent on his 





raham Greene once observed 
that a writer’s capital is his child- 





older brother Tony, his senior by only two years. “I helped to 
bring him up,” says Tony Cornwell, now creative director of a 
Manhattan advertising agency. “But I had no parental skills. 
All I could do was protect him from the school bullies and pre- 
tend to play games and study while we listened for revelations 














take you out from sc 
down to the end of the 


around and miss lunc 


Ronnie’s absences were unexplained; Pater was simply “away.” 
“I wondered if my father was some great spy who went off and | 
did nationally vital things,” says David. “I soon became tre- 
mendously wary of promises. Promises like ‘I'll come down and 


hool on Sunday,’ and then I would walk 
drive and wait, and my father wouldn't ap- 


pear, and rather than go back and lose face I would just walk 


h and come back and pretend at 5 o'clock 
that I'd had a great day. Duplicity was in- 
escapably bred in me.” 

The deceit was resumed at home. 


| “Ronnie could charm the birds out of 





with male or female sexual bait. 
Housekeeper: internal security officers. 
Joe: an agent or subagent. 


Leave in one’s socks: run for it. 


Mole: double agent who burrows into an 
enemy intelligence service. 


Mother: very senior secretary. 
Pavement artist: stakeout or tail. 
Shadowman: secret-writing expert. 
Shoemaker: Circus forger. 
Smudger: Circus photographer. 

Sound thief: specialist in eavesdropping 
techniques. 


Turn: change the loyalty of an enemy 
agent. 


right time.” 







the trees,” recalls Tony. “And he 
charmed dozens. Some of them became 
girl friends or mistresses or one of his 
three wives. I remember one lady in 
whom he was interested; David and I 
looked her over and decided she was 
quite unsuitable as candidate for wife and 
mother. Naturally, he brought her home 
to live.” Preternaturally, he continued his 
fraudulent and sometimes 
speculations. 

Resolved to make his sons indepen- 
dent overachievers, Ronnie sent them off 
to schools 30 miles apart. The separa- 
tion was insupportable; many Sundays 
the boys bicycled halfway to share food 
that Tony had scrounged. The Dicken- 
sian experience did litle to erode Da- 
vid’s spirit. When his father entered him 
in Sherborne boys’ school, scene of the 
musical film Goodbye, Mr. Chips, David 
| conformed to the image of all-round stu- 
dent for a couple of years, then refused 
to return. “I went to my housemaster,” 
says Cornwell, “and he said, ‘Well, this 
is the moment of choice; you choose be- 
tween God and the Devil.’ ” 

It was a hell of a decision. Furious, 
Ronnie exiled the stubborn boy of 16 to 
the University of Bern. There David's gift 
for mimicry and his cassette-recorder ear 
made him a quick study of foreign 
tongues. Within a year he had delved into 
German letters and discovered new 
modes of expression and thought. “You 
might say,” he claims, “that I rather be- 
latedly developed a second soul.” 





His fluency won him an assign- 





profitable | 





fler his Swiss sojourn, Cornwell 
Ai: the army intelligence corps. | 


human dimension to his fresh literary 
perceptions. “I spent a great deal of time 
with extraordinary victims of half a doz- 
en wars,” he remembers with the air of 
an old warden. “Estonians, for example, 
who had been imprisoned by the Ger- 
mans, fought for the Germans, been im- 
prisoned by the Russians, imprisoned 
again by the Americans.” He met R.A.F. 
officers who had bombed Berlin in 1945 
and returned for the airlift of 1948-49. 





The ironies altered his life. “It was,” he says, “like reading 
the right book at the right time. I saw the right things at the 


But writing was still far from his mind. Ronnie had plans to 
make the Cornwell boys experts on the law he had so often flout- 


ment in Vienna where he added | 












in the talk of relatives.” The code was difficult to crack. A men- 
tion of Olive to his grandfather, a nonconformist lay minister, 
elicited stern silence. His grandmother responded with “Shhh!” 


ed. “David and I used to joke about our careers,” says Tony. 
“We were allowed to be anything we wanted, so long as it was 
a barrister or a solicitor.” Tony’s filial severance came when he 
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From left: Peter Lorre and Sydney Greenstreet in The Mask of Dimitrios; Orson Welles in The Third Man; Christopher Lee as Fu Manchu 





In the Manichaean world, evil is always more compelling than heroism 


finished reading law at Cambridge. The day after he was called 
to the bar he left England for the New World and a new ca- 
reer. More impressionable, David opted for Oxford and the life 
of a don. “My father longed to make of me a respectable guy,” 
says Cornwell. “The attraction which institutions had for me 
was an extension of his own longing. In those years I was al- 
| ways looking for somebody who didn’t exist. In fact, I'm not by 
nature in the least respectable.” 

Nevertheless, the honourable schoolboy did all that was ex- 
pected of him. He won a first in modern languages, married 
Ann Sharp, daughter of a much-decorated R.A.F. air marshal, 
taught at Eton, then joined the Foreign Service, “always 
seeking the brand names, the Good Housekeeping certificate of 
professions.” From 1961 to 1963, Cornwell served as Second Sec- 
retary in the British embassy in Bonn; for two years after that 
he was a consul in Hamburg. “Again,” he says, “I was plunged 
into an institutional life; again I felt completely alienated 
from it.” 

To compensate for his restlessness as a diplomat, whose func- 
tions included those of intelligence operative, he began to write 
fiction. The Foreign Office forbids its staff to publish under 
their own names; Cornwell claims to have seen the name Le 
Carré (“the square”) on a London shop window, though the 
shop was unlisted in any city directory. “Perhaps,” he admits, 
“it's a lie P've come to believe.” 

Like one of his fictive double agents, the pseudonymous au- 
thor scribbled in trains, constructing the character who was to 
be his later ego. George Smiley bears no physical relationship 
to his ruddy, unconventionally handsome creator. But like Le 
Carré, he is an Oxonian, an avid student of German literature 
and an intellectual manqué. He too was married toa lady named 
Ann from whom he was to separate 

Cornwell’s marital break did not come at once. The first 
thriller, Call for the Dead, based on the German connection, 
and A Murder of Quality, with its Etonian background, con- 

| vinced critics that Le Carré was a real writer, not a civil service 
dilettante. But the books sold modestly; David Cornwell clung 
to his true identity and his salary. Upon the publication of his 
third book, the novelist instructed his accountant to wire in the 
unlikely event that his bank account reached £20,000. At the 
time, Cornwell was the father of three growing boys; the magic 
figure was what he required to become a full-time writer 


twas the author’s next-to-last act of naiveté. For The Spy Who 

Came In from the Cold earned enough to bankroll the whole 

| Foreign Office staff. Graham Greene granted it a rare enco- 

| mium: “The best spy novel I have ever read.” Three and a half 

| million readers agreed. Cornwell handed in his resignation and 
| assumed the identity of John le Carré, thriller writer 

But he neglected to take his equilibrium along. “Success 

often catches a writer at his most morbid time,” Le Carré the- 

| orizes, “when he has finished a book. He has been to the end of 

his talent. It is a frightening view. I went a bit crazy.” Flung 
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| into the celebrity circuit, he was “eaten alive, asked questions 


which I felt invasive and impossible to answer.” He produced an- 
other book, The Looking Glass War, but it brought little sat- 
isfaction; reviewers said the adventure could not compare with 
its smashing predecessor. Le Carré traveled to Dublin to assist 
in the script of The Spy Who Came In from the Cold. “1 did it,” 
he insists, “because Richard Burton was sulking and couldn't 
say his lines. That was my first and last taste of show biz.” 

After completing another spy novel, A Small! Town in Ger- 
many—also underrated by critics—the author attempted a “‘se- 
rious” work, The Naive and Sentimental Lover. The knowledge- 
able thought it a roman a clef, a riposte to Some Gorgeous 
Accident, written by Cornwell's close friend, the late novelist 
James Kellavar. Both books concerned misadventures of two 
men in love with the same woman. Lover had nota belted trench- 
coat in sight—and the book proved the sole bomb of the Le Carré 
career. It also coincided with the end of the Cornwell marriage 
“Like all divorces, it was awful,” he concludes tersely. “We both 
very quickly remarried, and we both have second families.” Ann 
married a British diplomat; a year after his divorce, David wed 
Jane Eustace, editor at Cornwell's English publishers, Hodder & 
Stoughton. After Son Nicholas was born in 1972 the new family 
centered on the cliff house in Cornwall. To go farther west from 
London and still dwell in England, the citizen would have to bea 
lighthouse keeper. In a way, Le Carré is precisely that 


uring his periodic bouts of isolation, the writer can be 

seen walking over Cornwall's shaven hills, “populating 

them with the creatures of my imagination.” Those crea- 

tures light up corners of the dark world that everyone 
knows about but few have seen—the world of the spy 

How real is the Le Carré construction? Do his plots cor- 
respond with true moral quandaries? Says one American CIA of- 
ficial: “We know that our work plays havoc with our personal 
lives. We know that an awful lot of what we have to do is slog- 
ging through file cards and computer print-outs. Poor George 
Smiley. That's us.” 

As to the surroundings and situations, Le Carré’s worlds 
may not be precise, but they carry the air of verisimilitude—and 
that is enough. The author is, after all, not a master spy but a mas- 
ter spy novelist. His success at simulation comes as much from 
research as from instinct. For The Honourable Schoolboy, for ex- 
ample, Cornwell made five trips to Southeast Asia. Pinned down 
by automatic weapons fire in Cambodia, he dived under a car 
and coolly noted his impressions on file cards 

For the next Smiley novel, Le Carré is on a Middle East shut- 
tle. Though his plot is still incubating, the author has already un- 
covered a significant anecdote: “A member of Israeli intelli- 
gence told me that he once climbed a telephone pole, snipped 
the lines on one side with a wirecutter, turned to the other side, 
severed those—then went down with the telephone pole. A cen- 
tral metaphor for the area.” 

David. Jane and Nicholas now divide their time between 
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home towns...and we 


haven't forgotten them. 


“ We were born out of need 
Someone had to pick up the mail 
from the home towns in the rugged hill 
country of Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Pleasant towns. Houses with front 
porches and back yards And people who 
smiled easily and meant it when they said 
Pleased to meet you People w ho were delighted 
to have the service of an airline 
As we were growing Up, 
we extended our wings into 
the Mid Atlantic States and 
north to New England. We 
served the green and golden \- 
grass roots cities of America, ~\ \ 
the warm-hearted, hard y ‘ 
working people whose | 
needs took them fre \ 
quently to the big cities : \ 
| 





ts 


j 
6 









Baltimore. Washington. Chicago New York 
Boston. Philadelphia. Cincinnat. St. Louts That 
was the nature of our airline. To serve as a link 
between big cities, and those not so big 


A unique character. And among airlines, we 
carved a unique character tor accommodatung 
people who live in cities where good air service 
would not otherwise be available. We recognize 
their need for air service and we continue fo serve 
many of them in a variety of ways With frequent 
service. And with innovation. We've innov ated 
with promotional fares which make air travel more 
feasible for people in cities of all sizes We've inno 
vated with a system of commuter lines w hich link 
smaller cities with larger cies 


The hometown touch. Now, we tly |! mi 
lion people a year to eighty cities (and if you add 
our commuter lines the totals would be even 


higher). We fly as far west as & 


Minneapolis and St. Louis 


As far south as Memphis “) 
feteven as we grow, # ’ 

© Yet even as We ZrOW, #7". Agr, - Tf’ 
we never forget - a 


where our roots are 
Among the hometown 
people—whether their hometown Is Evansville 
or New York City. We never overlook the little 
touches that make the most sophisticated travelers 
4s well as the first-time flier feel at home in the sky 
We're Allegheny Airlines, the big airline with 
the hometown touch 
Experience the hometown touch for yourself 
See your travel agent or call Allegheny today 


The big airline with the hometown touch. 

















$1500 for ~ae pris, 
and that’s my final offer!” 


How absurd it sounds—a consumer of medical care who’s 
actually concerned about the price! 

But while he may be greeted with amazement by the 
hospital staff, it isn’t really he who’s amazing — it’s the rest of 





us, who've been buying health care as if money grew on trees. 

The result has been a staggering inflation of the cost 
of health care and health insurance. 

(In 1950, for example, our intrepid bargainer’s hospital 
bill would have run about $15 a day. Today, it’ll be close to 
$175 a day!) 

Etna is working to slow that inflation. 

We're going back, claim in hand, to doctors whose 
charges seem out of line. Etna did that half a million times 
last year —and reduced those claims by an average of $50 
each. 

We're advocating more“same-day surgery;’ we're push- 
ing “co-payment?” where the actual users of health care pay 
for a piece of it: 

These positions do not always make AEtna popular, but 
they do help make health insurance affordable. Insurance 
costs can be controlled. Don’t underestimate your own influ- 
ence. Use it, as we are trying to use ours. 


wants sales be affordable. 
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the Cornwall residence, a rambling house in Hampstead and a 
ski chalet in the Swiss Alps. His sons by the previous marriage, 
Simon, 20, Stephen, 17, and Timothy, 14, are frequent visitors, ir- 
revocably tied to the man who confesses himself “a soppy fa- 
ther.” The close relationships are an open repudiation of his 
own deprived childhood—and of the father who died in 1975 
without a reconciliation 

David's epitaph on that relationship is as cold as a mirror 
“You reach the point of emotional bankruptcy; the only thing 
you can do is walk away from it.” Such bankruptcy is a fre- 
quent emotion of his characters; they too walk away—from spy- 
ing. from each other, sometimes from life itself. But his more 
successful operatives are those who somehow manage to retain a 
human, familial touch and a sense of the land. This reflects Corn- 
well’s present state of mind. For a decade, England has taken 
more than 80% of his income. Yet, tempted to seek overseas tax 
havens, he admits, finally, “I can’t live elsewhere: this country is 
the source for me. I understand the choreography here.” 

The stately minuets of Smiley, the 
waltzes of his subordinates, the frugs 
and polkas of his rivals and enemies 
are all perfectly timed and performed 
in Le Carré’s works; the choreogra- 
pher does indeed know his nation 
and its people. Nevertheless, the 
thoroughly English writer relies a bit 
too heavily on foreign literary sourc- 
es. Turgenev is a longtime enthusi- 
asm, and Balzac is a novelist toward 
whom he is idolatrous. The French- 
man, insists Le Carré, is unparalleled 
for “sheer narrative thrust: every- 
thing has a material connection 
There's no style, just fact, fact, fact.” 
He has a special affection for an 
imagined cast: “I can see myself, like 
Balzac. inquiring after them on my 
deathbed.” Such admiration can be 
as seductive—and as lethal—as a 
spy’s gentleness. For despite its style 
and tongue-and-groove plotting, The 
Honourable Schoolboy sometimes 
displays a Balzacian tendency to turn 


urges into passions, to exaggerate ex- Ronnie and Olive Cornwell, Sons David, 5, and Tony, 7 


David Cornwell breakfasts at his country home in Cornwall, with his wife Jane and their son Nicholas, 5 
Irrevocably tied is the man who confesses himself “a soppy father.” 








facts, facts, facts are better left to the journalist-reprobates. Le 
Carré’s long suit is not, after all, reportage, but a “second soul” 
that amplifies the century's dilemmas 

The author can understand Kim Philby not only as a trai- 
tor but as “an extraordinary, disappointed man who wanted to 
get his own back on the institutions that maimed him.” Le 
Carré regards Soviet persecution of dissenters as one of the great- 
est contemporary evils (it is significant, he notes, that the So- 
viet Union has produced great spies but no_great spy novelists) 
Yet his name appeared on an ad favoring British sanctuary for 
American Army deserters. Clearly such an author has not only 
written about but lived a central paradox. Allen Dulles, one- 
time head of the CIA, acknowledged the paradox when he wrote 
“The question is whether we can improve our security system, 
consistent with the maintenance of our free way of life and a 
free press.” 

“We say in the West,” says Le Carré, “that we want to pro- 
duce the loosest possible system which gives the great- 
est amount of individual freedom to 
each individual and minority. But 
in the defense of the individual we 
have to turn ourselves into a col- 
lective. Whatever wars rage outside 
there remains a constant one in- 
side: the open society versus the 
closed one.” 


he dissection of these wars 

is a risky business for nov- 

elists as well as for govern- 

ments. Too far in one di- 
rection and a book is something to 
kill time—for those who like it dead 
Too far in the other direction and a 
novel becomes pretension in a dust 
jacket. The author of The Honourable 
Schoolboy manages to skirt both 
terminals. But even he comes too 
close for comfort. Can the spy nov- 
el continue to grow without losing 
its value as entertainment? For 
David Cornwell—John le Carré 
George Smiley, it is, in every sense 
of the word, a vital question for Brit- 





pression into melodrama. Moreover, Am amazing, Micawber-like talent for messing up 


ish intelligence — Stefan Kanfer 
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A motor and 
color by Kodak. 


Sure. You can buy other instant 
cameras with motors. But only the motor 
ized Kodak EK6 instant camera can give 
you instant pictures with color by Kodak 

The reason is simple. To get color by 
Kodak, you've got to start with Kodak 
instant color film (PR-10). And the EK6 
camera is the only motorized instant that 
can use Kodak instant color film 

Wait 'til you see the pictures! 
Pictures in minutes protected by an elegant 
Satinluxe™ finish. Pictures that can be 
made into beautiful color copyprints and 
enlargements 

The Kodak EK6 instant camera 
It's got more than a motor. It's got color 
by Kodak. And now a Kodak instant 
(electronic) flash is available, too 


And now save up to $10 0n Kodak 
instant cameras and film! See your photo” 
dealer about this limited time offer “ORS 


The Kodak EK6 camera. The only motorized 
instant camera that uses Kodak instant film. 
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Recovery on a Tightrope 


Economy & Business : 
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TIME’s economists see no boom, no bust ahead 


ore than two years after com- 
ing out of the deep 1973-75 re- 
cession, the nation’s economic 


recovery has reached middle age 
—and is feeling all the crotchets of that 
stage of life. Its youthful bounce is now 
just a memory, and its progress is marked 
more by caution than boldness. Its future 
looks unexcitingly predictable at best, a 
little worrisome at worst: relatively mod- 
est gains in production, a very gradual re- 
duction of high unemployment, continu- 
ation of a distressing but not immediately 
dangerous inflation rate. 

A touch of hypochondria has entered 
the outlook too. After robust growth dur- 
ing the first half of the year, the economy 
has paused during the summer. The lead- 
ing indicators that are supposed to fore- 
tell the future course of business have been 
down slightly for the past three months 
in a row. In August, industrial produc- 
tion declined for the first time since Jan- 
uary, and the unemployment rate rose 
slightly to 7.1%; joblessness among blacks 
equaled its post-World War II high. All 
that has stirred talk of lasting slowdown 
in the economy—or even a new recession. 

But there will nor be a recession, say 
members of TIME’s Board of Economists, 
who gathered in Manhattan last week for 
a daylong session. Not all were satisfied 
with the outlook, by any means. Arthur 
Okun, senior fellow at Washington’s 
Brookings Institution, noted that Wash- 
ington policymakers, fearful that the 
rapid advance needed to cut unemploy- 
ment would plunge the nation into still 
worse inflation, have kept the economy 
“on a tightrope.” But the economists 
agreed to a man that business will come 
out of its summer slowdown—indeed, is 
already doing so—into a period of steady 
no-boom-—no-bust expansion. Said Walter 
Heller, University of Minnesota professor: 
“The middle-aged recovery has gone 
through its mini-pause.” 

In general, board members expect 
real G.N.P. to increase at an annual rate 
of about 4% to 4.5% from now through 
December—bringing the average for all 
1977 to a bit under 5%—and to continue 
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“Basically, we have a 
single-sized recovery 
from a double-sized 
recession.” 








at about that pace through the middle of 
next year, Among the more optimistic is 
Otto Eckstein, a Harvard professor and 
president of Data Resources, Inc., a pro- 
ducer of computerized forecasts (TIME, 
Sept. 26). He predicts a 4.8% advance in 
G.N.P. for all of 1977, and an average in- 
crease of 5% in the first half of 1978. Eck- 
stein foresees that the economy, after 
slowing somewhat in the second half of 
next year, will be spurred by the $15 bil- 
lion tax cut envisaged in President Car- 
ter’s tax-reform bill and will register a 
gain of 3.5% for the whole of 1979. 

Least sanguine is David Grove, chief 
economist of IBM. Though he anticipates 
slightly under 5% growth this year, he 
looks for a decline in expansion rates dur- 
ing the second half of 1978, and in the 
third quarter of 1979 an anemic increase 
of just 2% to 3%. Says Grove: “We will 
have a fragile economy as we get into the 
latter part of next year. When that hap- 
pens, it doesn’t take much in the way of 
external shocks to push the economy 
downhill fairly fast.” 


ven without such shocks, there are 
troubles aplenty. The production 
growth that board members expect 
would bring the jobless rate down 
only a smidgen below 7% by the end of 
this year, and perhaps to a still high 6.5% 
by the close of 1978. Main reason: the 
last recession pushed joblessness so high 
—8.9% in May 1975—that a long period 
of above-normal growth would be need- 
ed to return it to comfortable levels. Says 
Okun: “Basically, we have had a single- 
size recovery from a double-size reces- 
sion.” Changing the metaphor, Robert 
Nathan, a Washington economic consul- 
tant, adds: “We have had some degree of 
pneumonia, and we have been trying to 
recover as if we had only had a cold.” 

Nor will consumers and businessmen 
get any quick, lasting relief from infla- 
tion. In August, consumer prices rose at 
an annual rate of only 3.7%, the smallest 
rise in nine months, largely because bin- 
busting harvests held down food prices. 
But board members view the respite as 
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“Inf lation 
has us ina box? 
L 


only temporary. Though they differ on the 
reasons, they expect prices next year to 


| go up at an average rate of 6% to 64% 





—about the same as in 1976, or even a tri- 
fle faster. Still, the outlook cannot be 
called gloomy: production, profits, jobs 
and incomes will keep rising. Heller and 
Alan Greenspan, a Manhattan business 
consultant who headed the Council of 
Economic Advisers under President Ford, 
are especially heartened that the econ- 


| omy shows none of the imbalances—ex- 


cessive inventory accumulation by busi- 


nessmen, heavy speculation, shortages of | 


basic goods such as steel and paper—that 


| historically precede a downturn. Says 


Greenspan: “Recession almost invariably 
requires that there be such imbalances in 
the system.” 

Consumer spending, after sagging 
through the late spring and early sum- 
mer, has revived again and is expected 
to remain strong throughout the rest of 
the year. Auto sales raced to a new month- 
ly record in August. General Motors 





himself a “nervous optimist,” believes that 
corporate spending for new production fa- 
cilities will rise at an annual rate of 10% 


| in the first half of next year. 


Joseph Pechman, director of econom- 
ic studies at the Brookings Institution, 
points out that state and local govern- 
ments, which were financially strapped 
during the recession and had to retrench, 
are now running large surpluses and are 
increasing their purchases of goods and 
services, giving the economy a needed lift. 
FE sense of uncertainty grips business- 

men and investors. They worry 
about the impact of Government policy 


on inflation and interest rates. In Green- 
span’s view, the many uncertainties are 


or every strength, though, there is 
an offsetting weakness. A pervasive 


| preventing businessmen from making 


needed investments, such as expanded re- 
search programs to develop new sources 
of energy. Executives see such serious 
risks that they will start only projects 
promising a high, and quick, profit. Says 
Greenspan, borrowing a football term: 
“The market system’s ability to adjust to 


| perceived future imbalances is being 
| blind-sided by these very high risks.” 








Chairman Thomas A. Murphy for two | 


years in a row has caused skeptics to tut- 


| tut at his optimistic projections, only to 


be proved right both times. Now he is 


| forecasting record sales of 11,75 million 





cars and 3.75 million trucks in the 1978 
model year, eclipsing the peak of 14.5 mil- 
lion. vehicles sold in 1973. New housing 
construction continues torrid; the annual 
rate of housing starts in August topped 
2 million for the second month in a row. 
Business spending for new plant and 
equipment, which lagged in the first two 
years of the recovery. is at last showing 
moderate strength. Board members are 
agreed that capital outlays this year will 
top 1976 by about 9%, even when dis- 
counted for inflation. Okun, who calls 








One cause of wariness is the Presi- 
dent’s energy program now working its 
way through Congress. The plan seeks to 
curb fuel use through a combination of 
taxes and price boosts that is all but cer- 
tain to raise living and business costs. 
Businessmen are holding back on spend- 
ing commitments until the final version 
of the bill is approved and they can as- 
sess its effect on earnings. 


Unemployment: 


> Raise the minimum wage again. If you are pressed to admit the adverse em- 
ployment effects, say that they will be offset by a larger public-jobs bill. Do not 
talk about inflation; that will only muddy the waters. Appeal to the voters’ 


hearts. 


> Increase the employers’ share of Social Security taxes. After all, they can af- 
ford it. The best tax is a hidden tax. Under no circumstances admit to any know|- 
; scrupulously avoid discussion of the effect this would have 


edge of economics; 
on the demand for labor. 


> Close all those tax “loopholes.” Aim especially at those fostering saving and in- 
unfair: better to settle for trickle-up 


> Tighten Government regulation of business. As a result of such regulation, 
only a few thousand pension plans have folded, only a few hundred foundries 
have been forced to close. And there are no reports of personnel officers blow- 
ing their brains out trying to develop affirmative-action programs for alcoholics 


vestment. Trickle-down prosperity is 


unemployment. 


and drug addicts. 


> If all else fails, flail away at the multinational corporations. Tell about their 
runaway plants hiding behind the European Community tariff walls. Mix your 


metaphors well and frequently. 





How Not to Create Jobs 


Pols and profs may be stumped about how to bring down unemployment, but 
Conservative Murray Weidenbaum has a whole shelf of nifty nostrums. Tongue res- 
olutely in cheek, Weidenbaum, at the meeting of TIME’s Board of Economists, of- 
fered this “briefing for liberals” on a five-point Permanent Strategy to Fight 
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Another reason for uncertainty is | 
President Carter's tax “reform” program. 
He was supposed to send it to Congress 
next week, but the Bert Lance affair so 
badly distracted and delayed his decision 
making that the tax package will not be 
unwrapped until a week or so later. The 
President is expected to propose cutting 
tax rates for all individual taxpayers and 
corporations,* giving business a more 
generous investment tax credit, and eas- 
ing the taxation of corporate dividends 
—but also taxing capital gains as ordi- 
nary income and cracking down on 
expense-account deductions. Business- 
men are unsure of not only what the ef- 
fects would be on their companies, but 
also whether Congress will enact the pro- 
posals favorable to them as well as those 
that are not. Their view, observes Wash- 
ington University Professor Murray Wei- 
denbaum, is that on taxes “the feds giv- 
eth, and the feds taketh away.” 

Another source of confusion is the 
Federal Reserve Board's management of 
the money supply. This year the money 
supply has been expanding at a rate that 
some economists consider inflationary, 
and it has been gyrating from month to 
month and even week to week. In the 
past three weeks, the money supply first 
grew by $3 billion, then dropped $800 mil- 
lion, then rose another $2 billion (to a sea- 


*The highest bracket for personal income, so-called 
unearned income from dividends and the like, would 
be reduced from 70% to 50°%. Top rates on earned in- 
come—primarily salaries—would also be lowered 
from their present 50%. The lowest rate would be 
cut from 14% to 10°, and there would be cuts in all 
brackets in between. The corporate rate, now about 
48°%, would be reduced by as much as three points 
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“The Feds giveth, | 
the Feds taketh away.” | 








sonally adjusted daily average of $331.6 
| billion). In an effort to ward off inflation- 
ary pressures, the Federal Reserve will 
have to try to hold down the growth, and 
that will push interest rates up further 
—how far and fast is unclear. 

Nowhere is uncertainty more perni- 
cious than in the stock market. The Dow 
Jones industrial average, down more than 
16% so far this year, closed last week at 
839.14, down 17.67, its lowest level since 
December 1975. Some members of the 
Board of Economists are fearful that the 
| drop will have an unsettling psychological 
effect on the whole economy. One reason 
is that the market is regarded as a highly 
visible—but far from infallible—indicator 
of future business trends. Studies have 
shown that over a 100-year period, of 43 
expansions and recessions, stock prices 
anticipated 75% of the business cycle 
| turning points. 

There are more tangible weaknesses 

too. U.S. imports are likely to exceed ex- 
ports by $27 billion or more this year. Such 
a sharp increase of imports over exports 
tends to cause the exchange rate of the 
dollar to decline in world markets. A 
cheapened dollar boosts the price of im- 
ports and fuels domestic inflation. Worse, 
a declining dollar could prompt the oil- 
producing nations to seek even higher 
world prices. Nathan figures that the na- 
tion will spend $45 billion for foreign oil 
this year, about a third of all imports. He 
grumbles: “I think we are becoming so to- 
tally insensitive to what is happening in 
the energy field and so completely relaxed 
because of oil imports.” 

Then, too, for some industries the re- 
covery has been little more than a rumor. 
Steel has been especially hurt by imports 














soft, largely because of slow apparel sales, 
especially in men’s clothing. Says Irwin 
Kellner, vice president of Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co.: “People have got to 


| 


eat and pay the doctor and the barber, | 


but they can put off buying clothes.” 
The most serious question arising out 


of the welter of conflicting signals is this: | 


Is a steady but moderate recovery accom- 
panied by high unemployment and high 
inflation the best that the nation can do? 
Or should the Government stimulate busi- 
ness to faster expansion by more and 
quicker spending and/or tax cuts? (The 
$15 billion reduction promised by Car- 
ter's tax-reform program will take at least 
a year to push through Congress.) 

A somewhat muted debate on that 
subject is now beginning within the Carter 
Administration. CEA Chairman Charles 
Schultze contends that the recovery is 
about on schedule and no further stim- 
ulus is needed at the moment. Says he: 
“When all the caveats are listed, the 
weight of evidence strongly suggests that 
the months ahead will see a continuation 
of recovery.” Secretary of Labor Ray Mar- 
shall disagrees. “The evidence is already 
clear that we are not meeting our goals 
with respect to black and youth unem- 
ployment and that additional stimulus 
targeted on these groups is necessary.” 

The debate echoed much more loud- 
ly at the meeting of TIME’s Board of Econ- 
omists. Generally, the more liberal mem- 


| bers—Heller, Nathan, Okun, Grove and 


Pechman—favor a basically expansive 
fiscal- and monetary-policy strategy to get 
jobless rates down faster. They contend 


that there is enough slack in the econ- | 


omy to accommodate more rapid growth 
without boosting prices faster than they 
would go up anyway. 


oard members argue that much of 

the inflation threat to the system 

comes not from fiscal policy but 

from a series of price-boosting reg- 
ulatory and legislative moves in Washing- 
ton—or what Okun terms “self-inflicted 
wounds.” Among them: an increase in the 
minimum wage from $2.30 to $2.65 an 
hour effective Jan. 1, voted by the House 
two weeks ago; the farm subsidy program; 
and the cargo preference bill, which re- 
quires that eventually at least 9.5% of 
U.S.-bound oil be carried in expensive-to- 
run American ships. 

To hold inflation in check while rais- 
ing production faster, Okun suggests a 
novel form of wage-price restraint: “brib- 
ing” business and labor through the tax 
system. Under his plan, management and 
labor within any firm would pledge to 
hold price and wage raises below a cer- 
tain level—perhaps 6% a year for pay, 
4% for prices. The Government would 
then cut payroll taxes for both the com- 
pany and its workers. 

The board’s conservatives—Green- 
span, Weidenbaum and Beryl! Sprinkel, 
executive vice president of Chicago's Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank—insist that the 
Government will have to keep economic 


(see following story). Textile sales are also L stimulus to a minimum for at least 144 to 





two years. In their opinion, inflation has 
become so embedded in the economy that 
a long period of conservative policies 
—trimming the budget deficit, holding a | 
rein on money supply—is needed to stop 
it. A speeding up of inflation, they fear, 
could bring on another recession. 
Sprinkel also challenged the assump- 
tion that slow economic growth is the 
major cause of high unemployment. An- 
other reason for joblessness, he says, is 
that under welfare, food-stamp and oth- | 
er social benefit programs, “marginal 
workers are paid a lot not to work. If they 
go to work, they make less than if they 
didn't go to work. But since they must reg- 
ister as searching for a job [to qualify for 
the benefits], they are counted as looking 
for work.” According to Sprinkel, a Gov- 
ernment policy of pumping out money to 





| get unemployment down, while at the 
| same time raising benefits for not work- 





ing, would result not in less joblessness 
but in more inflation. 

Such assessments will do little to ease 
the political pressures on President Car- 
ter to work for the creation of more jobs. 
especially for poorly trained blacks and 
other minorities. Yet the continuing 
threat of inflation and the general edg- 
iness of business offer the President few 
options. The chances for any dramatic 
Washington initiatives on unemployment, 
inflation or growth are dim. For the time 
being, the economy will just have to go 
on walking its tightrope. a 














“We are becoming 
SO totally insensitive | 
_ to what’s happening 
in the energy field, 
and so completely 
relaxed because 


of oil imports.” 
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The End for 


‘Steel City? 





Old age clobbers Youngstown 


n Youngstown, Ohio, the permanent 
dirty haze in the air and the oily filth 
in the slow-running Mahoning River have 
long spelled money. For 85 years, Youngs- 


| town has prided itself on being the quint- 


| dependent on this one industry for jobs 


essential steel city, the capital of “Amer- 
ica’s Ruhr Valley” and more heavily 


than any other town of the same size. But 
now Youngstowners—and even more the 
citizens of neighboring Campbell and 
Struthers—live with a nightmare that the 
air will one day soon be clean and fish 
will again swim in the Mahoning. Last 
week Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., a 
subsidiary of Lykes Corp. and the nation’s 
eighth largest steelmaker, announced that 
it will stop most production at its 76-year- 
old Campbell Works, moving operations 
to modern mills in Indiana Harbor, near 
Chicago 

That will wipe out 5,000 jobs directly 
and perhaps 12,000 in total, counting re- 
tail clerks, bartenders and others indirect- 
ly dependent on mill payrolls—a hefty 
proportion of an area work force that 
numbers no more than 200,000. And it 
will not be the end, A few days after Sheet 
& Tube’s announcement, U‘S. Steel said 
it would lay off 200 workers at its Youngs- 
town plant. Though the company de- 
scribed the step as “routine,”” Youngs- 
towners are well aware that US. Steel is 
seriously considering building a modern 
steel complex in Conneaut, 50 miles away 
If it decides to go ahead, the 6,000 USS. 
Steel jobs in the Youngstown area could 
be drastically reduced by the mid-1980s. 


here are good reasons for cutting back 

in Youngstown while expanding else- 
where. The mills lining the Mahoning 
River are so old that some steelmen de- 
scribe them as antiques. Bringing them 
up to modern standards would be an ex- 
pensive job, and it cannot be put off. A 
few days before the Sheet & Tube deci- 
sion, the Sierra Club won a federal 
court ruling ending the exemption that 
eight Mahoning valley steel plants had 
won from meeting federal clean-water 
standards 

“If the [Sheet & Tube] plant leaves, 
the whole valley will die,” says one Camp- 
bell Works employee. “It will kill our busi- 
ness,” adds Jim Carlucci, owner of 
Frank’s Party Shop in 4 Struthers shop- 
ping center. In Campbell and Struthers, 
dismal little taverns near the mill gates 
were filled with workers morosely drink- 
ing up one last time. Most were quiet, but 
in Shirley's Bar in Struthers, eight angry 
steelworkers yelled, “We want jobs, not 


THE New YORK Tiwes 





jackets!” They had received coupons en- | 


titling them to free jackets for helping set 


production records on open-hearth fur- 
\ 
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Workers leaving Sheet and Tube 
A nightmare of clean air 





naces a day before they got their notices 
of permanent layoff. City officials are wor- 
ried about how they can possibly replace 
tax revenues. Campbell Mayor Michael 
Katula estimates that 80% of his city’s in- 
come tax collections come from Sheet & 
Tube and its employees. 

The shock waves are being felt in 
Washington. Youngstown Mayor Jack 
Hunter. Ohio Senators John Glenn and 


Howard Metzenbaum and a_ hastily | 


formed caucus of Congressmen represent- 
ing steel communities urged President 
Carter to formulate a national policy to 
help the steel industry. Imports, especially 
from Japan, have badly hurt the domestic 
industry. At week’s end five busloads of 
steelworkers from Sheet & Tube demon- 
strated at the White House and on Cap- 
itol Hill, carrying signs like STEEL VALLEY 
TURNING TO GHOST TOWN, What most of 
the protesters want are quotas on import- 
ed steel and an easing of the antipollution 
rules that make mills install expensive 
clean-up equipment. 

The Administration seems in no 
mood to come to the rescue. How much 
help such moves would be to the Youngs- 


town area is questionable. The iron ore | 











and coking coal deposits that originally 
drew mills to the Mahoning valley have 
long since been mined out, and the in- 
land complex can no longer compete with 
steel centers boasting deep-water ports. 
Youngstown’s days as the nation’s steel- 
iest steel city seem to be over s 


Howard Hughes’ 
Messy Legacy 


Shocking details surface about 
drugs and deceit 





ven more than great wealth, Howard 

Hughes prized privacy. Now, 17 
months after his death from kidney fail- 
ure in an air ambulance over Texas, the 
last shrouds of secrecy that enveloped his 
reclusive existence are finally being 
peeled away. And the disclosures are add- 
ing zing to the already roughhouse brawl 
over Hughes’ financial empire, which was 
valued at $2.3 billion in the late 1960s. It 
is being racked by internal strife, buffet- 
ed by lawsuits and threatened by a pleth- 
ora of alleged Hughes wills 

Some shocking details of Hughes’ hid- 
den years leaked out earlier (TIME cover, 
Dec. 13). Now new evidence, taken in the 
Los Angeles Superior Court in cases to de- 
termine Hughes’ legal residence, is be- 
coming public—and it only confirms and 
elaborates the worst suspicions about his 
decline and death. According to sworn 
testimony from his personal aides and 
doctors, Howard Hughes became addict- 
ed to the tranquilizer Valium. As a total 
recluse living in a series of penthouse hide- 
aways, he popped large-dosage 10-mg 
blue tablets, which his personal aides 
faithfully recorded as BBs (for blue bomb- 
ers) in the daily log that they kept on his 
activities. On many occasions, Hughes 


gulped as much as 40 mg. at one time, a | 


dosage that exceeds even the recommend- 
ed daily medication for agitated mental 
patients. After the pill popping, he would 
doze for hours. In a deposition given in 
June, Dr. Homer Clark, one of Hughes’ 
three physicians, conceded that Valium 
was not required for medical reasons. 
Hughes was evidently taking the pills for 
mental sensations. 

In addition to his tranquilizer habit, 
Hughes injected himself with a mysterious 
clear liquid that knocked him out so vio- 
lently that the syringe was often left dan- 
gling in his arm. According to Personal 
Aide Howard Eckersley, the liquid was a 
codeine solution. Hughes, who called the 
drugs “my goodies,” would toss a codeine 
tablet into a water-filled hypodermic and 
shake the syringe until the pill melted. 
Then he would give himself a shot: if he 
could find a vein in his wizened body, he 
would mainline the injection. 

During this period. Hughes was the 
largest private employer in Nevada and 
provided the cover for the CIA’s Glomar 
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Explorer operation. The executives of 
Summa Corp.—which was solely owned 
by Hughes and still oversees his vast real 
estate, gambling and hotel interests and 
airline—pretended that the old man was 
alert and bossing the company from be- 
hind the scenes. Actually, he was leading 
a totally disoriented life. Hughes’ daily 
log, which is expected to be introduced 
as evidence in pending court actions, re- 
counts that he spent most of his waking 
hours watching thriller movies, going to 
the bathroom (for years he suffered from 
constipation) and toying with his food (he 
would often spend two hours nibbling on 
a single piece of chicken). One poignant 
entry in the log came on Nov. 9, 1971, at 
1:10 a.m. while Hughes was watching The 
Ipcress File, a 1960s flick about brain- 
washing. An aide noted that Hughes could 
not stand to watch the torture scene in 
reel three, probably because he was too 
tortured himself. 


14 ughes left much agony behind for oth- 
ers. During his lifetime, he always 
played off both friends and enemies 
against one another and thus set the stage 
for the power struggle now under way. In 
| the first months after his death, it seemed 
that the longtime Summa insiders and his 
heirs would avoid strife. Chester Davis, 
the pugnacious Wall Street lawyer who 
masterminded Hughes’ long and ulti- 


| Gambling Boss Phil Hannifin 





mately successful legal battle against the 
Eastern financial Establishment regard- 
ing alleged antitrust violations at TWA, 
suggested that the closest heir, Houston 
Lawyer Will Lummis, 48, become chair- 
man of the Summa Corp. at $180,000 a 
year and co-administrator of the estate. 
But after Lummis, the son of Hughes’ ma- 
ternal aunt and a striking Hughes look- 








Even in Las Vegas, no bets. 


T sate examined the Summa books, he 





started to worry. 

Under the management of Davis and 
his ally, Summa Executive Vice President 
Frank William Gay, the company had lost 
a total of $132 million from 1970 through 
last September. One reason for the losses 
was the inexperience of Summa execu- 
tives in running casinos and hotels. The 
estate’s once vast assets dwindled so fast 
that the company might be hard pressed 
to meet federal inheritance tax payments; 
the first installment, estimated at $25 mil- 
lion, will presumably be due in January 
1978. Three of its seven Nevada estab- 
lishments were—and still are—losing big 
money.* Worse still, Summa was ordered 
to pay $71 million asa settlement to share- 
holders shortchanged by Hughes when he 
took over Air West in 1970. 

When Lummis tried to impose his will 
on the Old Guard, Davis struck back in 
a Delaware court by seeking to have him 
removed as co-administrator of the estate, 
charging that Lummis had a conflict of in- 
terest as both co-administrator and 
Summa chairman. Lummis’ answer was 
to fire Davis as Summa chief counsel (he 
had earlier kicked him off the board). A 





*The losers are the Desert Inn, Frontier and Land- 
mark hotels in Las Vegas. The Sands and Harold's 
Club, located in Reno, are flourishing. The Cast- 
aways, a Las Vegas hotel-casino, and the Silver Slip- 
per casino are barely breaking even 
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hard man to beat, Davis simply moved 
his power base to the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute, run by the oldtimer tri- 
umvirate of Davis, Gay and Nadine Hen- 
ley, Hughes’ onetime assistant. The in- 
stitute is a tax-free foundation that 
Hughes established in 1954 as sole owner 
of Hughes Aircraft, a major defense con- 
tractor (estimated 1976 sales: $1.6 billion) 


Hughes Helicopter has won a defense | 


contract—to build a new attack helicopter 
that could run as high as $3.5 billion. 
Meanwhile, Lummis, in an effort to 
stop the losses at Summa’s casinos in Ne- 
vada, has hired Phil Hannifin, former 
chairman of the Nevada gaming-control 
board, to run the gambling operations. He 


will report directly to Lummis, strength- |! 


ening Lummis’ control over day-to-day 
operations. 


or the moment, Davis is secure with- |® 
Pugnacious Lawyer Chester Davis 


in the medical institute fortress. In 
fact, he has a far more profitable part of 
the empire than Lummis. Sull, the ulti- 
mate solution of the conflict depends on 
a Hughes will—if there is a valid one 
George Francom, a personal aide, has tes- 
tified that Hughes once mentioned he had 
drawn up a handwritten will. But when 
Francom asked about its whereabouts, 
Hughes, ever suspicious, snapped, “You 
don’t think I'm going to tell you where it 
is. do you?’ 

So far, some 40-odd purported Hughes 
wills have surfaced, but none have borne 








A plethora of purported wills 

the earmarks of Hughes’ painstaking at- 
tention to detail. The most famous one is 
the “Mormon will,” so called because it 
was found on an official's desk in the 
headquarters of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in Salt Lake 
City. The will contains misspellings and 
references totally atypical of Hughes. It 
also leaves one-sixteenth of Hughes’ mon- 
ey to a former Utah gas-station operator, 
Melvin Dummar. who claimed to have 


picked up Hughes in the desert and driv- 
en him back to Las Vegas—and Dum- 
mar has since admitted that his story was 
false. Even so, Hughes’ old estranged lieu- 
tenant, Noah Dietrich, who is named in 
the will as executor, and Dietrich’s Los 
Angeles attorney. Harold Rhoden. con- 
tend that the will is authentic. Next week 
a jury trial is scheduled to open in Las 
Vegas to decide on the validity of the Mor- 
mon will. If the will is declared to be a 
legal and binding document, Hughes’ es- 
tate will be divided according to a com- 
plex formula among the medical institute, 
Rice University and the Universities of 
Texas, Nevada and California, and a 
number of organizations and individuals. 
including Dummar 

Led by Lummis, Hughes’ heirs, who 
number 23 in all, are contesting the Mor- 
mon will. They want the estate to be di- 
vided according to a formula that would 
give nearly one-quarter to Lummis’ moth- 
er and distribute the rest among the oth- 
ers. Davis, meanwhile, is starting his own 
case in which he will argue that although 
a written will has not been found, Hughes’ 
real and declared intent was to leave his 
whole fortune to the medical institute 
Even in Las Vegas, no one is willing to 
bet how long these trials will take or what 
the outcome will be. In the Mormon trial 
alone, supporters of the will are planning 
to call at least 45 witnesses. The Hughes 
will trials stand to be the best shows along 
the Strip this season ie 
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Concorde: Yes 
It can land in the U.S.—but... 


fter 16 months in the stack over the 

U.S., the British-French Concorde 
was cleared by the Federal Government 
for permanent landing last week—more 
or less. Transportation Secretary Brock 
Adams, fresh from a final go-ahead con- 
versation with President Carter, said that 
the 16 Concordes already built or abuild- 
ing will be flagged past federal noise reg- 
ulations that would have banned them. 
Any that follow will have to meet tough- 
er noise standards yet to be drafted. 

That may be an academic point. Lo- 
cal authorities can still block the Con- 
corde from most airports. Moreover a 
strong threat arose last week that no more 
Concordes would ever be built. After a se- 
lect committee of Parliament added up 
the staggering losses that the British gov- 
ernment was likely to take on the pres- 
ent fleet (as much as $340 million), Aero- 
space Minister Gerald Kaufman said that 
no more Concordes would be constructed 
unless there were profitable orders 
—which seems most unlikely. 

Still, the plane’s British and French 
makers can take some comfort from hav- 
ing prevailed in the international contre- 
temps. The Concorde could not meet the 
standards of a 1969 US. federal regula- 
tion that set maximum noise levels for 
jets. But the clamor to permit the Con- 
corde into the U.S. was so great that Wil- 
liam Coleman, the Ford Administration's 
Transportation Secretary, decided in 1975 
to give the aircraft a 16-month test at 
Washington’s Dulles and New York’s 
John F. Kennedy International! airports. 
Local suits blocked the test at J.F.K., but 
100-seat Concordes, carrying more than 
80 passengers, have been landing and tak- 
ing off a dozen times a week at Dulles. 

When Concorde will actually start 





Supersonic jetliner lifts off from Charles de Gaulle Airport, Paris 
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landing in other U.S. cities, and which 
ones, is still unclear. Last week’s decision, 
coming on the last day of the 16-month 
test period, formally only extended it. 
Flights to cities other than Washington 
and New York cannot begin until a final 
ruling is issued. That will not be until ear- 
ly 1978, and “it may take longer than 
that,” said Adams. Other airports that 
could become Concordeports are Anchor- 
age, Boston, Chicago, Dallas-Fort Worth, 
Honolulu, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and Seattle- 
Tacoma. Any of those can ban the Con- 
corde on their own, despite last week's 
approval, but, said Adams, “they must do 
it in a nondiscriminatory manner.” That 
means setting maximum noise levels that 
also rule out all other aircraft failing to 
meet the community’s noise standard. If 
that turns out to be the case in New York, 
the ban by the local Port Authority would 
be allowed to stand. a 


Britain Starts 
Back Up 


Pangloss with facts 





ritish Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Denis Healey possesses a splendid 
—some think notorious—gift for Panglos- 
sian rhetoric in the face of economic dis- 
tress. Last week he held forth with cus- 
tomary ebullience on Britain’s economic 
prospects. But this time his optimism was 
well grounded. In addresses to Common 
Market finance ministers in Brussels, the 
Chancellor detailed evidence of solid 
performance: 
> In August, Britain recorded a trade sur- 
plus of $550 million, its largest since 
World War II. The overall balance of pay- 
ments is moving into the black. 
> The annual inflation rate declined from 
17.6% in July to 16.5% in August and is 
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A go-ahead for landing after 16 months in the stack. 














expected to drop to 12%-13% by the end 
of the year. 

> Interest rates are down to 6% from a 
1976 high of 15%. 

> A fortnight ago, the pacesetting 30- 
share Financial Times stock market index 
reached an alltime high of 549.2, six 
points above its previous record in May 
1972. Profit taking and some unfavorable 
corporate reports have since eroded prices 
somewhat; last week the FT index closed 
at 504.7, still a spectacular rebound from 
its nadir of 146 in January 1975. 

An end to Britain’s long economic 
malaise? Hardly. As a new Bank of Eng- 
land study points out, the economy is still 
deeply mired in stagflation. Industrial 
production is running 7% below its 1973 
peak and is expected to grow only 24% 
by the end of 1978. Unemployment has 
reached a postwar high of 1.6 million and 
is still expanding, and even an inflation 
rate of 12% would be ruinous over the 
long term. If market prices were adjusted 
for the withering effects of inflation since 
the 1972 apex, the FT index would have 
had to hit 1,200 to set a new record. 

Yet signs of optimism were real, and 
they marked the beginning of Britain’s 
long-anticipated great oil bonanza. With 
crude from the North Sea fields coming 
ashore at the rate of 830,000 bbl. per day, 
the nation will produce about half of the 
oil that it consumes this year, saving some 
$3.6 billion in its balance of payments. 
Oilmen expect that the country will be- 
come self-sufficient in petroleum by 1980. 
Said Prime Minister James Callaghan af- 
ter a visit to the huge “Forties” field: “God 
has given us an opportunity we have not 
had in a century. When you think about 
the impact of this [oil] on the country’s 
fortunes, it is really astounding.” 

Investors, both British and foreign, 
have been doing plenty of thinking about 
just that. As a result of heavy cash in- 
fusions from abroad, the price of sterling 
has risen sharply from a low of $1.55 in 
1976 to $1.74 last week. As the funds ac- 
cumulated, the Bank of England steadily 
reduced interest rates, thereby providing 
the stock market with the boost that 
helped bring the current flurry. 





y far the most serious threat to Brit- 

ain’s budding recovery is the 
possibility of an explosion of wage de- 
mands from restive union members. Cal- 
laghan got the Trades Union Congress to 
endorse, by a margin of nearly 3 to 2, a 
plan that would limit employees to one 
pay raise over the next twelve months 
(TIME, Sept. 19)—a scheme calculated to 
spur investor confidence. But Callaghan’s 
government has yet to tame several of the 
more militant unions. Toolmakers at 
problem-ridden British Leyland promptly 
threatened to walk out over an old dis- 
pute concerning their “pay differential” 
as skilled employees. If attitudes like that 
should prevail, Chancellor Healey will 
have to return to his old policy of op- 
timism by artifice. a 
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Looking from the Inside Out 





A churchman studies why 80 million are unchurched 


espite all the talk about a religion 

boom and the fact that 125 million 
people are on church membership rolls, 
masses of Americans have nothing what- 
soever to do with organized religion. Ac- 
cording to a 1974 report by the Glenmary 
Home Missioners, a Roman Catholic 
agency, they number about 80 million. 

A man of the cloth intrigued by that 
figure was the Rev. J. Russell Hale, a pro- 
fessor of church and society at the Luther- 
an Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa. Hale, 58, decided to try to find out 
why so many people prefer to be un- 
churched. Doing so he logged 30,000 miles 
by air, auto, foot and boat, even visiting al- 
most inaccessible “hollers” in West Vir- 
ginia and a topless bar near Sarasota, Fla. 
He lived for a month in each of six coun- 
ties ranked by Glenmary as among the 
country’s most irreligious.* Though social 
conformity makes church shunners tend 
to keep their views to themselves, Hale lo- 
cated 165 of them for intensive interviews. 

Hale’s main purpose was to try to 
study the motives and develop descriptive 
categories of the unchurched. The re- 
sults, just published in a 99-page book- 
let, are impressionistic but provocative. 
The tiniest group identified is what Hale 
calls the True Unbelievers—agnostics, 
humanists and atheists—most of whom 
turn out to be only latent unbelievers 
who often express a certain longing for 





*Boone County, W. Va.; Waldo County, Me.; Polk 
County, Ore.; Orange County, Calif; Marion Coun- 
ty, Ala.; and Sarasota County, Fla 





faith. By far the largest group is the Pub- 
licans, named after Jesus’ story in Luke 
18 about the prayers of the Pharisee and 
the Publican. Whether they themselves 
are humble or self-righteous, Hale's 
latter-day Publicans scorn what they re- 
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Hale with map of irreligious counties 





From a topless bar toa “holler.” 


gard as the self-righteousness and hy- 
pocrisy of churchgoers. Oddly, many com- 
plain about the fact that Christians drink. 
Other categories: 


> The Boxed-In. They feel the church sti- 
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fles personal growth or makes intolerable | 
moral and doctrinal demands. Many are 
ill-informed ex-Roman Catholics who | 
used to chafe under strict rules that now 
have eased somewhat. 

> The Burned-Out. Once heavily in- 
volved in church work, the members of 


| this group simply got tired of it or de- | 


cided that it consumed far too much time 
and money. “You get bombarded,” com- 
plained an ex-Episcopalian in Florida. 

>» The Locked-Out. They remember feel- 
ing unwanted or embarrassed—often by 
the clothes and manners of Sunday-best 
services. Recalls an Oregon housewife: “I 
kind of felt put down.” Some blacks sense 
white prejudice. And then there are those 
whose lives became linked with unaccept- 
able behavior: a woman lately married to 
a drunkard, a homosexual, a topless wait- 
ress in a Florida bar. 

» The Nomads. A growing category of 
Americans who seldom live in one place 
long enough to consider it home. They ei- 
ther have trouble finding a new church 
where the services are familiar or pur- 
posely avoid making any deep community 
ties. Explained a highly mobile executive 
in California: “We've discovered that to 
prevent the pain of saying goodbye, we 
don’t say hello any more.” 

> The Anti-Institutionalists. This type ei- 
ther complains about the inevitable 
church politics, bureaucracy and fund 
raising or takes the line that you don’t 
have to join a church to be a Christian. 
A subspecies labeled the Scandalized were 
turned off by the sheer proliferation of 
churches, each one claiming to be right. 

> The Pilgrims. People who keep look- 
ing for spiritual belief and absolute val- 
ues, without finding a creed to embrace 
in the religions they are exposed to. a 
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Milestones 











BORN. To Siem Nijssen, 27, Dutch steel- 
worker, and Corry Nijssen, 27, his wife who 
had been taking hormone treatments pri- 
or to conception: sextuplets, four girls and 
two boys; in Leiden, The Netherlands. 
Born two months prematurely, the sex- 
tuplets were delivered by caesarean sec- 
tion and then placed in an incubator. If 
they survive they will become the second 
living set of sextuplets in the world 


MARRIED. Richard Pryor, 36, zany, biting, 
black comedian who has his own NBC 
weekly show and is about to star in the 
film version of the Broadway hit The Wiz; 
and Model Deboragh McGuire, 23; he for 
the fourth time, she for the first; at his 
home in Northridge, Calif. 


DIED. Kurt Adler, 70, chorus master and 
conductor at New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera (1945-73); after a long illness; in 
Butler, N.J. A calm man in a frenetic job, 





any other group of people, as good as you 
make them be and as bad as you let them 


DIED. Marion K. Sanders, 72, journalist, nov- 
elist (The Bride Laughed Once) and bi- 
ographer of Journalist Dorothy Thomp- 
son; of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 
While working for the State Department, 
Sanders helped develop its publications 
program and served as editor in chief of 
the Russian language magazine Amerika. 
She later worked as an editor at Harper's 
and Atlas World Press Review. 


DIED. William Herbert Sheldon, 78, psychol- 
ogist who developed a theory of “so- 
matotypes” correlating varieties of human 
physique with behavior; of a heart ail- 
ment; in Cambridge, Mass. After study- 
ing with Carl Gustav Jung in Switzerland, 
Sheldon returned to the U.S., where he in- 
terviewed several thousand subjects for 


Adler said of his chorus, “They are like | the theory he popularized. People with a 


frail physique and introverted behavior he 
called ectomorphs; those muscular in 
build with a predisposition for physical 
activity were mesomorphs; and those 
fleshy in shape and outgoing in person- 
ality were endomorphs. Sheldon also did 
research in the relation between these 
body types and organic disease. 


DIED. Irma Duncan, 80, adopted daughter 
and disciple of Isadora Duncan, the flam- 
boyant founder of modern dance; in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Born in Germany, at sev- 
en Irma Ehrich-Grimme joined Duncan’s 
school at Griinewald as a scholarship stu- 
dent. She and five other “Isadorables” 
were later legally adopted by the famous 
dancer. In 1921 Irma helped her mother 
found a dancing school in the U.S.S.R., 
and after Isadora’s death in 1927 brought 
to the U.S. a troupe of Soviet girls. She be- 
came a US. citizen and opened, in Man- 
hattan, the first American Isadora Dun- 
can School of the Dance. 
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“My wife 
got me to switch to, 
Vantage? 





“IT smoke. My wife doesn't. And she 
would remind me of the stories being told 
about high-tar cigarettes. 

“Well, I began looking into those new 
low-tar cigarettes. I tried justabout every one 
that came out. They didn't satisfy my taste. 

“Then I read about Vantage. I didn’t 
expect much but I tried a pack anyway. 

“They were quite a pleasant surprise. 
They tasted really good and they actually had 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined _ 
FILTER ote "0.7 mg.n e, MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 0,7 mo, nicotine, av. per onset nL aor DEt "16, 
FALTER 100% ats “0.9m tine av rette by FIC method. 
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less than half the tar of 
my old brand. 
“Sonow I smoke 
Vantage 
“T get the taste | 
want, and the low 
tar that she wants.’ 


Vlawe Hew 


David Ness 
Seattle, Washington 
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Regular, iaaled ™~ a 
and Vantage 100’. a 


The new Opel Sport Coupe. The minute 
you spot it, you'll know this is no 
ordinary little car 





The Opel blackout. 

Outside, for instance, there are 
those flat black accents. The blacked out 
grille, air dam and such. And that 
mean looking SC stripe. All in all, a rather 
striking effect But looks aren't 
everything 


A suspension that's pure beef. 


Up front, there's a big 7/8" diameter 
stabilizer bar. And special shocks and 
rear springs. Rack and pinion steering 
And power front disc brakes 

Couple that with an easy-breathing 
1817cc (1.8 litre) overhead cam hemi 
4 cylinder engine plus the standard short 
throw 4 speed manual transmission 
and you've got a car that can rekindle 


your joy of driving in even the most 
jaded heart 


Obviously, the driver's seat is where 
you'll have the most fun. But they're al 
pretty nice. Up front, there are big 
comfortable reclining buckets 

And there's a nice big back seat 
too. So you can share the joys of your 
new Sport Coupe with friends 





An honest to goodness cockpit. 


Underway, you'll find the controls 
are all within easy reach. And all the 
gages are easily readable. Order the 
available Instrumentation Package, and 
you get the works: a full length 
console, special 3-spoke padded 
steering wheel, tach, oil pressure gage 
ammeter and clock 








A sport coupe you can afford. 


Happily, it’s still an Opel at heart 
In fact, based on EPA estimates, wher 
equipped with standard engine and 
transmission, it got an estimated 34 mpg 
in the highway test, and 24 in the city 
for a 27 mpg combined figure. (Your 
mileage will vary depending on how and 
where you drive, the car's condition 
and how it's equipped. EPA estimates 
lower in California.) 

The Opel Sport Coupe. Built for 
Buick by Isuzu Motors Limited 
$3,878.35. ($4.024 35 in California 
includes California emissions equip 
ment testing and bumper guards.) 
Manufacturer's suggested retail price 
Tax, license, destination charges and 
available equipment additional 
(Instrumentation package and white 
letter billboard radials shown, available 
at extra cost.) 


The new Buick Opel Sport Coupe. 





Rare Fox | 


VOLPONE 
by Ben Jonson 


B: Jonson's Fox may be the most av- 
aricious character in literature, but to 
say that Volpone is about greed is like say- 
ing that King Lear is a study of the gen- 
eration gap. What Jonson was writing 
about was not the pursuit of money, but 
power and the manipulation of human 
failings. Volpone is not only the most av- 
aricious man who ever walked across a 
stage; he is also the most cynical. He has 
an infallible divining rod for everyone's 
weakness—and most especially his own 

Yet Volpone is not only evil but end- 
lessly beguiling, and in this magnificent 
production at Britain’s National Theater 
he is also unfailingly amusing. As played 
by Paul Scofield, he is the grandfather of 
all con men. Feigning terminal illness, he 
convinces half of Venice—the richer half 
—that he will make each one his heir so 
long as he is kept in good humor until his 
death. The lure of his wealth—“‘letting the 
cherry knock against their lips,” as he puts 
it—makes Volpone truly rich. Urged on 
by his servant Mosca, the Venetians beg- 
gar themselves to keep him happy, giv- 
ing him their own treasure now in hopes 
of gaining his later 

Even Volpone is bemused by the ease 
with which he has gulled his fellows 
“What a rare punishment,” he says, “Is 
avarice to itself.” Or undeserved success 
for that matter: in the end Volpone is un- 
done by his unquenchable desire to prove 
himself superior 

Watching Scofield slip effortlessly 
from dying Volpone to robustious Fox is 


w 
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Lady Wo 





uldbe (Elizabeth Spriggs) comforting the ailing Volpone (Paul Scofield) 











The dwarf and hermaphrodite performing 


as fascinating as the unfolding of his in- 
tricate schemes. One minute he is the Ve- 
netian magnifico, reveling in his gold and 
his audacity and boasting that even “the 
Turk is not more sensual in his pleasures 
than Volpone.” The next he is an old man 
of faltering soprano. “Oh,” he says, “I am 





A boast that even “the Turk is not more sensual in his pleasures.” 
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sailing to my port and I am glad I am so 
near my haven 

Mosca, the Fox’s Fly, is the oily in- 
strument of his misdeeds. As played by 
Ben Kingsley, he is curiously modern, the 
unctuous image of the Madison Avenue 
p.r. man, “Mosca, this was thy inven- 
tion?” asks Volpone after a show by his 
weird trio of dwarf. hermaphrodite and 
eunuch. “If it please my patron,” he an- 
swers. “Not else.’ 

Director Peter Hall, who is head of 
the National Theater, has staged the play 
as if he were giving a great banquet in St 
Mark’s Square. Indeed, Hall's Volpone 
takes all of three hours and includes a 
funny but rarely played subplot involving 
two early English tourists, Sir Politic and 
Lady Wouldbe 

If this production is a guide to what 
Hall will put on in the future, the Na- 
tional Theater's new complex on the 
Thames belongs at the top of any visi- 
tor’s list, right next to the Tower, Big Ben 
and the corner pub Gerald Clarke 


The Puzzler 


THE OLD COUNTRY 
by Alan Bennett 


Ta Old Country is a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma—in- 
side cellophane. The setting is a seedy 
book-infested cottage in the woods. Hil- 
ary (Alec Guinness) and his wife Bron 
(Rachel Kempson) potter around, she ar- 
ranging flowers and he devising puzzles 
If they did not know where they were, he 
asks, where might they be? Scotland? Al- 
most anywhere, he decides, including 
where they are: Hilary, a former high of- 
ficial of the British Foreign Office, is a 
traitor, and they are in a Russian dacha 

Yet the spiritual setting of this spare 


new comedy by Alan Bennett, now at 
London's Queen's Theater, is England 
and the foibles of the English. Despite 


their exile, Hilary and Bron are more 
English than those who stayed behind 
She shuffles around in hearty tweeds 
he frets over the decline of Lyons 
Teahouses 

Into this peculiar household come vis- 
itors, his sister Veronica (Faith Brook 
and her husband Duff (John Phillips). a 
government official who tries to persuade 
Hilary to come back. He will have a short 
prison term, but his memoirs will make 
him rich. From that basic script Bennett 
unwraps his verbal puzzles 

Given the high quality of the acting 
from Guinness on down, Bennett makes 
a pleasant afternoon outside Moscow into 
an amusing evening at the theater. Yet 
it is hard to like The Old Country more 
than just a little. “Hilary is Hilary watch- 
ing Hilary watching Hilary,” says his 
wife. And that is perhaps two Hilarys 
too many — GC. 
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Show Busi 


Growing 
Fonda of Jane 
The rebel has mellowed 


enry Fonda's little girl who went to 

Vassar grew up to be not only a gift- 
ed actress but the Pasionaria of the an- 
tiwar movement. In the early ‘70s Jane 
marched in protests and starred at ral- 
lies, and during a trip to North Viet Nam, 
spoke against the U.S. war effort over Ra- 
dio Hanoi, “I'm nota do-gooder,” she pro- 
claimed in those days. “I’m a revolution- 
ary—a revolutionary woman!” 

Her protests inflamed supporters of 
the war. Groups like the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars boycotted her films. She re- 
ceived death threats, and Maryland leg- 
islators half-seriously debated whether 
she should be punished with summary ex- 
ecution or merely with the removal of her 
tongue. To many her very name was an 
epithet 

Now the fires have cooled on both 
sides. But Fonda is still passionately po- 
litical. Together with her husband Tom 
Hayden, a comrade-against-arms and an 
unsuccessful senatorial candidate in last 
year’s election, she is promoting what they 
call “economic democracy,” a vague term 
that seems to mean economic decentral 
ization. On a 120-acre ranch just north of 
Santa Barbara, she and Hayden have set 
up a center for the 30 California chapters 
of their movement. When they are not 
busy with politics or movies, the Haydens 
live simply in a $40,000 house in Santa 
Monica with their son Troy, 4, and Va- 
nessa Vadim, 10, her daughter by French 
Director Roger Vadim 

Ironically, the Holiywood Establish- 
ment that reviled her has now made her 
one of its spokeswomen. She presented 
the American Film Institute’s lifetime 
achievement award to Bette Davis ear- 





Fonda making calls during lunch break 
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lier this year, and was one of the hosts of 
the Academy Awards 

Her newest film, Ju/ia, an autobio- 
graphical account of Playwright Lillian 
Hellman’s life in the °30s, offers Fonda 
and Co-Star Vanessa Redgrave two roles 
that are far more powerful than most re- 
cently available to women. Fonda plays 
Hellman, and Redgrave plays Hellman’s 
friend Julia, a committed antifascist. The 
movie opens Oct. 3, and TIME Los An- 
geles Bureau Chief William Rademaekers 
talked to Fonda about it and about her 
life today 

On Julia and the possibility of richer 
roles for women: 1 was first offered the 
role of Julia, but I didn’t want to play her 
because I was too on the nose. I’m not in- 
terested in playing committed, way-out 
liberated women. I think most people 
aren’t like that, and that the value of mov- 
i¢s is to have characters that people can 
identify with and relate to 

I wanted the challenge of playing this 
other woman, Lillian Hellman, who was 
so different from me. I didn’t spend very 
much time with her—just a day and a half 
—but I read everything she wrote. What 
was particularly helpful to me were her 
plays. Somehow the spirit of the woman. 
the subconscious, was more in the plays. 

I had never had the opportunity of 
playing a woman who thinks and who is 
mainly, at least at that stage of her life, 


ness 


1 





Jane Fonda as the Lillian Heliman of the '30s in the new movie Julia 
Putting a woman in the White House isn't going to change anything.” 


motivated by ideas. It was wonderful. It's 
hard if you're an actress to have to por- 
tray women who on some level are either 
neurotic or lacking in something—desper- 
ately needing the love of a man, or just 
plain superficial. Whenever a man-wom- 
an relationship comes along, there's al- 
ways some game playing, and this was a 
film where there was no game playing 
Lillian was relentlessly what she was, you 
know, as was Julia 

I think that the old stereotypes have 
been rendered obsolete by women’s new 
consciousness. But in order for an indus- 
try that is profit-oriented and financially 
precarious to begin churning out serious 
new women’s films, new bankable stereo- 


| types will have to be discovered. So far 


those types of films have been freaks 
—films like Alice Doesn't Live Here 
Anymore and Klute—the exception rath- 
er than the rule. If films such as Julia are 
box office successes, the studios may re- 
think their position 

On how she became an activist: It 
would have happened to me sooner if I 
had lived in this country, but I was in 
France all during the °60s, living in the 
world of Roger Vadim, with my blond 
hair and falsies. Although some people 
would find it hard to believe. I was al- 
ways defending the U.S. during those 
days. I couldn’t stand it if some French- 
man would come up and say, “What do 
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| you think about destroying a Vietnamese 
village in order to save it?” I would say, 
“It’s not true’—exactly what my father 
| said to me later. It took 1968, the events 
in the U.S. and the student uprising in 
Paris to begin to stir up my thoughts. I 
began to read about the war, and I be- 
came angry because I felt betrayed. I felt 
I wanted to be with the people who were 
doing something about the war—my mar- 
riage was also falling apart—and so | 
came back here. I got on the phone to 
Sam Brown, who is now head of the Peace 
Corps but who was head of the Viet Nam 
moratoriums, and I said: “My name is 
Jane Fonda. What can I do?” 

On growing up in Hollywood: 1 was 
never very comfortable in the Hollywood 
milieu. Part of it has to do with my fa- 
ther. It’s true he was a movie star and 
| that we lived in Brentwood. And we had 
| a swimming pool and a tennis court. But 
there was always an element of a Mid- 
western farmer about him, something 
about ethics and integrity. There is some- 
thing about my dad that conflicts with 
| the world that Brooke Hayward is talk- 
ing about in her book Haywire. I never 
liked privilege. It always seemed to be ab- 
solutely preposterous, all this stuff that 
goes along with fame. But I think that if 
I had been very beautiful—and maybe if 
| I had been very self-confident—I would 
| have fitted in just fine with the world of 
| Brooke Hayward 











| Garbling History 


THE TRIAL OF LEE 
HARVEY OSWALD 
ABC, Sept. 30 & Oct. 3 


E> by the often slippery standards 
of TV's other so-called docu-dramas, 
this two-part made-for-TV movie is 
preposterous. In four mindless hours, it 
purports to resolve the major mysteries 
surrounding John F. Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation. To do so, Tria/ garbles history with 
wild abandon, but unlike ABC’s similarly 
reckless Washington: Behind Closed 
Doors, it never entertains 
The movie is basically a speculation 
about what might have happened if Os- 
wald had lived to stand trial. The first 
| half dwells prosaically on the accused as- 
sassin’s marital problems, his sojourn in 
Russia and his activities just prior to Nov 
22, 1963. Though Star John Pleshette cre- 
ates an intriguingly neurotic Oswald, the 
man remains a cryptic figure. The trial it- 
self, which dominates Part Two, is—well 
—trying, with fictional lawyers (played 
bombastically by Lorne Greene and Ben 
Gazzara) wrangling endlessly over their 
case’s voluminous ballistics evidence, 
Perry Mason-style 
Writer Robert E. Thompson has stud- 
ded his script with references to most of 
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On the women’s movement: The move- 
ment to me is not as the media tend to por- 
tray it. It’s not a bra-burning, down-with- 
men kind of movement. Even more 
important, I don’t think it’s “We want a 
piece of the pie.” Putting a woman in the 
White House or replacing the president 
of Exxon with a woman isn’t going to 
change anything. Sometimes one has the 
impression that the women’s movement 
is saying, “Move over. We want in,” and 
that when women gel power, the prob- 
lems will be over. I don't think that’s true 
I think if you just kept the current struc- 
ture and put women in it, the problems 
would still exist. Upper-middle-class and 


intellectual women would be in positions | 


of power, but the mass of women would 
be in just the same situation as they're in 
now. I think you need a whole restruc- 
turing of who has power and what it is 
being used for. In order to achieve that 
women have to work with men 

On turning 40: 1 was terrified when I 
turned 30. I was pregnant and had the 
mumps, and Faye Dunaway was just com- 
ing out in Bonnie and Clyde. | thought 
“Oh my God, I'll never work again. I'm 
old.” But strangely enough, as I turn 40, 
my gray hairs and wrinkles don’t bother 
me very much. I think it’s because I'm 
happy. That always helps. And it’s be- 
cause I'm discovering that if you work at 
it and if you're lucky, you really can get 
| wiser. I wouldn't want to go back a 


John Pleshette as Oswald 





He remains a cryptic figure 





the conventional Kennedy assassination 
theories. While he eventually arrives at a 
verdict on Oswald's guilt (which ABC is 
keeping secret until air time), so confus- 
ing and arbitrary are his data that the ver- 
dict might as well be drawn out of a hat 
All this Tria/ really proves is just how ef- 
fectively television can trivialize even one 


of the most surefire historical dramas of 


our time — Frank Rich 

















Tinahas never 
had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $15 a month, you can 
help save a child like Tina. 

Through our “adoption” program 
you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical atten- 
tion, school. And even a toy or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child 
is dving from starvation and neglect. 
Fees es eS eS eS SF eS eee eee Se 
Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, : 


Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381, 
Dept. T1107, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy CJ, girl C),in 
Asia, Latin America, (2) Middle East, 
Africa, DUSA, Greatest Need 

I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year) 

Enclosed is my gift for a full year , the 

first month OD. Please send me the child's 

name, story, address and picture. 

] T can’t “adopt,” but will help $ 
Please send me further information 
If for a group, please specify 





NAME 


>| 





ry STATH 
US. gifts are fully tax deductible 


val financial statements are available on request 


CHILDREN, INC. ! 
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Sharing a Spanish class at the College of Marin near San Francisco 


Applying the Gray Matter 





A boom in adult courses proves you are never too old to learn 


wice a year they descend, a 10,000- 

strong army of the night, on New 
York University’s Shimkin Hall. There 
they wait patiently in line to register, at 
$55 to $117 a ten- to twelve-week ses- 
sion, for more than 800 courses ranging 
from Arabic to Zen. The electronically 
minded can choose from among 75 cours- 
es that explicate computer wizardry; lan- 
guage devotees can immerse themselves 
in Gaelic, Serbo-Croatian or Swahili 
There are more than 80 courses in the 
down-to-earth business of real estate. And 
a beguiling “Broadway Matinee” course 
offers tickets to four shows and includes 
directors, producers and critics among its 
lecturers. 

It is all part of the School of Contin- 
uing Education at N.Y.U.. a leader in the 
field of adult education since the days 
when Samuel Morse captivated audiences 
with the mysterious daguerreotype. Such 
night schools have been around for years, 
most of them down-at-heel third cousins 
of the regular undergraduate programs 
But suddenly, thanks to a predicted de- 
crease in the number of 18- to 22-year- 
olds and growing financial deficits, col- 
leges have realized that extension 
programs are lucrative and are madly re- 
cruiting the older. more serious—and 
often more affluent—student. Weekend 
colleges are blossoming. Night schools 

| boast better faculty. Liberal arts colleges. 
where adults were once treated as gray- 
haired pariahs, are encouraging older peo- 
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ple to participate with regular undergrad- 
uates in daytime classes 

In sheer numbers alone, the trend is 
extraordinary. At the University of Col- 
orado, attendance at continuing-educa- 
tion-department courses has jumped from 
about 29,000 in 1971 to 41,000 in 1975 
California's community college network. 
which is tuition-free for in-state residents, 
catered to a staggering 1,265,000 adults 
last year—one out of every eight adults 
in the state—a 50% increase over just five 
years ago. Nationwide last year, 5.5 mil- 
lion adults over age 25—about 50% of 
total college enrollment—took courses 
for credit 

Most adult scholars are interested in 
furthering their careers. Says Hubert 
Gibbs, dean of Boston University’s adult 
Metropolitan College: “Our students are | 
essentially upwardly mobile people who | 
are looking for better jobs.” Many wom- 
en, either divorcees forced to support 
themselves or older women whose chil- 
dren are grown, return to school. Eliz- | 
abeth Mayer, 63, wife of the president of 
Tufts University and mother of five chil- 
dren, finally earned her B.A. last year in 
Harvard's extension program, after drop- 
ping out of Vassar in the “30s. At first, 
she recalls, “it was horrible. Everyone was 
very young. very bright and very artic- 
ulate.” But she stuck it out, and is now 
contemplating a career in teaching or day 
care. Florence Pfeiffer, 60, a prospective 


religious counselor. has just finished her | aday 


a —— Education 


—_+— 


| fangled participant 


first year of full-time study at Chicago's 
Mundelein College. “I don’t say I found 
it easy,” says Pfeiffer; along with 350 oth- 
er adults, she has been studying in the 
same classes as 18-year-olds. “But the 
younger students talked to me like they 
talk to each other,” she adds happily 

Nor is adult education limited to the 
classroom, as one new guide to the field 
points out. The Lifelong Learner, by Ron- 
ald Gross, an adjunct associate professor 
at N.Y.U., chronicles a wealth of public li- 
brary programs and television courses. 
And there is always, he adds, the old-fash- 
ioned correspondence course. One new- 
Patty Hearst, who 
while appealing her bank robbery con- 
viction is whiling away the hours with 
home-study courses cn 


Campus Crunch 


Students are overbooked 
and underbunked 


wal ek: company, three’s a crowd,” the 
cliché goes—especially, as claustro- 
phobic college students are learning this 
fall. when schools shoehorn three room- 
mates into quarters meant for two. Col- 
lege dorms, of course, have been crowd- 
ed for years. But no one was expecting a 
bulge this year. Scared by the imminent 
end of the baby boom. cost-conscious col- 
leges, like airlines overbooking, vastly 
overaccepted students last spring in an ef- 
fort to insure enough. When fewer fresh- 
men than usual decided to switch schools 
at the last minute—coupled with an un- 
expected back-to-campus movement by 
upperclassmen newly eager for the con- 
venience of dorms—colleges wound up 
with too many bodies and too few bunks 
Some results: barracks-style living, in 
which students are forced to double up 
or bed down in hastily converted store- 
rooms or noisy antechambers 

Many a student—and many a paying 
parent—is outraged over the housing 
pinch. “It's impossible to study here,” 
complains Dan Rossberger, a Cornell 
freshman living in a study lounge with 
four others. Meanwhile 200 Boston Uni- 
versity students, assigned to three decrep- 
it buildings hastily leased by the school. 
say they must try to study while cock- 
roaches dart across their feet, workmen 
fix plaster above their heads and pros- 
titutes ply their trade near by 

By and large, administrators have 
taken the students’ plight philosophically 
Not so, however, at George Mason Uni- 
versity in Fairfax, Va., which has been 
forced to house students in motel rooms 
near campus until new dorms are fin- 
ished. As a result, 105 George Mason 
students are enjoying maid service and 
color TV. The school’s tab? Over $1,000 
as 
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Litton announces the 
biggest cooking breakthrough 
since microwave: 





the Meal-In-One: 


It’s the first microwave oven to cook 1, 2, 3 
foods, even a complete meal, all at once. 
Thanks to Litton’s exclusive Meal-In-One microwave 
oven, microwave cooking has changed. From one dish 
at a time to complete meals cooked all at once 

For the first time, you can cook a tender roast, 
parsleyed-butter potatoes and fresh asparagus spears 
all at once. Serve it all at once. All hot, tender and 
delicious. 
Exclusive Meal-In-One cooking system. 
Unlike ordinary microwave ovens, 
microwaves enter the microwave 
oven cavity from both sides to sur- 
round and cook foods more evenly. 
So you can take full advantage of the 
oven’s extra-large 1.5 cu. ft. capacity. 
Cook, defrost or reheat one, two or 
three foods. Sear, brown or grill 
with the large family-sized Micro- 
Browner® Grill. And get better, more 
uniform results than ever before. 









Litton... changing 
the way America Cooks. 


microwave. 


Litton Memorymatic™ microwave 
program cooking. 


Just program the oven’s solid-state memory to change 
temperature, or time and cooking speed for you au- 
tomatically. All at the touch of a finger. 


You’d expect it from Litton. 


The Litton 500 Series Meal-In-One microwave oven is 
a whole new cooking idea. But that’s what you've come 
to expect from our full line of microwave ovens, 
double-oven and combination 
microwave ranges. 

Come taste a Meal-In-One 
microwave demonstration. For 
the name of the Litton dealer 
nearest you, call us toll free, 
800-328-7777. In Minnesota, 
call 612-553-2354. 
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Microwave Cooking 
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OUR PREFERRED TASTE 


Gin, Vodka, Rum, Tequila,anything you like. 
Our extra-smooth taste improves your drinks. 


© 1977 Canada Dry Corporation 
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Federal Money 
Talks 


And many medical schools 
would like it to shut up 


| ict health educatior 
that, starting next fall 


schools mus 







students some 1,500 American: 
have been studying medicine over 
If the U.S. medical schools do no 





ply, they stand to lose federal aic 
amounting to $1.400 a student a year. The 
Association of American Medical Col 
leges (A.A.M.C.) u 
> law when it 


mously condemnec 









as passed last year a: 
an unwarranted intrusion into the admis 
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Yale 
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a lent schools nelu 
Harvard, Cornell and S 

formally notified the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare that they 
ma federal funds rather than 











ay refuse 
comply. Yal 


e. for one, will lose at least 
$580,000 a year (about 1% of its annual 
ng budget). a loss the medical 





Ss willing to take. says Dean Rob 
ert Berliner, to “stand or 
The 


s that they will have no voice in the 
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ools’ major 





transfer process: HEW, in fact. will sum 
marily assign eligible students to existing 
Med schools 


since ver 












y accept 


Ww good stu 





out. Thus the schools 
e doubled their 


decade, will be 
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standards. and many Americans studying 






medicine there are likely to 
U.S. schools, which last year took in only 
15.613 first-year students out of 42,000 ap 
plicants. Furthermore, since Americar 


schools begin clinical tre 


ejects [rom 





2 as early as 






the first two years and schools do 
ot. transfers would be hard pressed in 
nany cases to catch up 
Some of the rebel schools will meet 
later this month to consider fighting the 
present law further on constitutional 
nds. Other medical schools are push 
2 for new legislation. Spurred by the de- 
vate. the House Comr 
on Health and the I 


ning a hearing to consider possible 








erce Subcommittee 


ynment is plan- 







ts to the law. One. sponsored 
ommittee chairman, Repre- 
ve Paul Rogers of Florida, would 
medical schools to expand their 


year Classes by 5 or ten students 








figure Is greater, but would 
2m select the transfers themselves 

another amendment, backed by 
the A.A.M.C., schools would choose their 








ywn transfer students and get paid for 
them as a bonus. but nobody we 


quired to take on third-) 
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PPG HELPS CHUCK MUNCIE SHATTER NFL LINES 
IN SHATTER-RESISTANT PLASTIC GLASSES. 











One of the toughest Saints i1 
New Orleans ts a running back 
named Chuck Muncie. Whe 

ant find a hole to run througt 
he usually makes one 

The only thing weak abou 
Mr. Muncie are his eyes. And 
In annot accept 
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But his glass ent made 
glass. They are made of a unique 
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For a multi-industry company, 
it's a great way to grow 

PPG Industries, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
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Soul of Beauty 


A SPECIAL DAY 

Directed by Ettore Scola 

Screenplay by Ruggero Maccari, 
Ettore Scola and Maurizio Costanzo 


Ss ophia Loren turns up in worthy screen 
roles so infrequently that it’s easy to 
forget just how luminous an actress she 
can be. A Special Day revives one’s fond- 
est memories of her talent. This somber 
Italian film—yet another meditation on 
the Mussolini era—gives Loren- her rich- 
est part in years, and she responds in kind 
Not only is she as beautiful as ever at 43. 
but her beauty seems inseparable from the 
soul of her performance. When Loren ad- 
dresses the camera with this much inten- 
silty, no audience in its right mind would 
dare turn away 

A Special Day is not always equal to 
the gifts of its star, but it isan elegantly de- 
signed film that offers original insights 
into a historical chapter that has already 
been examined exhaustively by such Ital- 
ian directors as Wertmuller, Bertolucci 
and Visconti. Essentially a two-character 
drama, the movie is set on the May day 
in 1938 when all of Rome turned out to 


rally for Hitler. Loren and her most du- 





Enjoy smoking longer wit 
Rich, full-flavored Saratoga 120s give you 
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And they cost no more than 100%. 


Sophia Loren in A Special Day 
No audience would dare turn away 
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Saratoga 


rable co-star. Marcello Mastroianni. play 
the only tenants of a cavernous apartment 
building who remain at home during the 
festivities. Antonietta, an ignorant work- 
ing-class housewife. has stayed behind to 
clean up the cramped flat she shares with 
her boorish husband and six kids. Ga- 
briele. a bachelor who is an out-of-work 
radio announcer and anti-Fascist. has 
shut himself in to contemplate his cer- 
tain confinement by // Duce's henchmen 

Antonietta and Gabriele have little in 
common except their loneliness. but they 
meet and become fast friends. Their re- 
lationship soon provides the film makers 
with an excuse to explore the sexual un- 
derpinnings of Fascist ideology. As the 
downtrodden Antonietta falls in love with 
the sensitive Gabriele. she suddenly be- 


| gins to question the macho ethic of her ty- 


rannical husband. She senses. too, that 
there may be a correlation between her 
miserable married life and the authori- 
tarianism of Mussolini's Italian state 
Even though Gabriele eventually reveals 
himself to be a homosexual. Antonietta 
takes him to bed. Having discovered free- 
dom, the heroine must sample it while 
she still has the chance 

Moving as this story often is, the film 
suffers from compression. In the effort to 
confine the action to a single day, the 
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Better Radio 


Bess Myerson with “The Consumers View” 
Only on the NBC Radio Network. 
It's simple. There’s no one better than She does it just for you every 


Bess Myerson in helping America’s weekday on your local NBC Radio 
consumers through the twists andturns Network station. 
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Cinema 


screenwriters lean on stagy plot contriv- 
ances that are endemic to old-fashioned 
plays. Mastroianni’s performance adds 
another synthetic note: this fine actor 
works hard, but seems miscast as a de- 
feated and dejected homosexual 

Sull, Director Scola (We All Loved 
Each Other So Much) does much to re- 
deem these flaws with his evocative film- 
making style. He infuses his apartment- 
house setting with a threatening feeling 
that recalls De Chirico’s art as well as 
the character of Fascist architecture; he 
floods the sound track with a blaring ra- 
dio broadcast of the off-screen Hitler rally 
Ultimately, A Special Day's apocalyptic 
atmosphere provides the perfect backdrop 
for its star's performance. When Anto- 
nietta seizes her moment of passion in this 
frigid world, Loren’s warmth can—and 
does—burn up the screen Frank Rich 





Didi Conn as fledgling pop star 


Canned Fizz 


YOU LIGHT UP MY LIFE 
Directed by Joseph Brooks 
Screenplay by Joseph Brooks 


jum Brooks, the neophyte film mak- 
er responsible for this comedy, broke 
into show biz by scoring a few feature 
films (The Lords of Flatbush) and win- 
ning 21 awards as a Madison Avenue 
tunesmith. His most famous composition 
is You've Got a Lot to Live and Pepsi's 
Got a Lot to Give—a work that seems 
downright metaphysical when compared 
with You Light Up My Life, which has 
crept into the leading ten on Variery’s list 
of top-grossing films 

As its litle suggests. You Light Up My 
Life aspires to be heartwarming entertain- 
ment. It tells the story of a young L.A 
songwriter-performer (Didi Conn) who 
escapes the clutches ofa grasping stage fa- 
ther (Joe Silver), a doltish fiancé (Stephen 
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All sorts of people are collect- we Save energy. It’s true. 

ing aluminum cans. Since 1970 Recycling saves 95 percent of 
they’ve been paid over 67 the energy needed to make 
million dollars in cash for new metal from bauxite. 

their efforts. There's no question about the 
When we collect aluminum fact that recycling works. 
cans for recycling, we save a That's why Americans are 


valuable natural resource, and getting into recycling. Today. 


Today, 





For more information about 
aluminum can recycling, write 
Aluminum Company of 
America, 403-K Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 
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Cinema 


Nathan) and a lecherous suitor (Michael 
Zaslow), and goes on to seek fame and for- 
tune in New York. ("I've got to start doing 
my thing” is the way the heroine defines 
her goal in life.) Unfortunately, the clut- 
ter hides the story. Brooks spends more 
time shuttling extras in and out of scenes 
than he does developing his main char- 
acters. Only the romantic interludes are 
unambiguous: when Brooks lets his cam- 
era go out of focus, or shows a couple walk- 
ing along a deserted beach, there’s no 
doubt that love is leaden in the air 

It would be nice to excuse this film's 
clumsiness as well-intentioned amateur- 
ism, but Brooks’ intentions are as deplor- 
able as his technique. With the exception 
of Conn’s honestly maudlin performance, 
every element of You Light Up My Life 
is cynically conceived: the film’s inspira- 
tional message and big emotional mo- 
ments owe more to recent hit movies than 
they do to any human reality. If Brooks 
has any genuine passion, it's apparent 
only when he shamelessly stops his film 
dead to plug the five ballads he has com- 
posed for the sound track. The sentiments 
in the songs are all canned—but then 
again so is Pepsi FR. 


Neo-Fantasia 


ALLEGRO NON TROPPO 

Directed by Bruno Bozzetto 
Screenplay by Bruno Bozzetto 

Guido Manuli and Maurizio Nichetti 


horny faun who spends his afternoon 

chasing—and being rejected by—nu- 
bile nudes; a serpent whose proffered ap- 
ple is spurned by Adam and Eve and who 
makes the mistake of swallowing it him- 
self, only to be driven to despair by mod- 
ern society; a spilled drop of Coke that 
becomes the primal seed for an army of 
fantastic monsters; a tidy bee whose neat 





An animated cat in Allegro 





A richness with an underlying cheekiness 


littke world is crushed by the love thrash- 
ings of a monstrous (to her eyes) human 
couple 


All this—and more of a similarly sar- 
donic. ironic nature—enlivens this an- 
imated feature from Italy. Clearly not 


intended for the eyes of young children 
Allegro Non Troppo (fast but not roo fast) 
aspires to do for modern audiences what 
Fantasia did in its day: demonstrate the 
state of the animator’s art as it now ex- 
ists and lightly suggest its many and var- 
ied possibilities as a medium for serious 
expression. In this regard, it Is quite 
successful 
Setting their work to well-known 
pieces of classical music, in the manner 
of Fantasia, Bozzetto and his talented 
team have created half a dozen imagi- 
native sequences in which their characters 
and characterizations—take wing. Us- 
ing a cheerfully baroque style, free flowing 
and strong in color and design, the Ital- 
ians have matched the richness that Dis- 
ney’s animators developed in their great, 
early years, before their boss forced them 
into the slick. highly conventionalized 
mode that has dulled his studio's work 
ever since Fantasia’s early commercial 
failure. (In re-release, of course, the mov- 
ie has been enormously successful.) 


n the one hand, Bozzetto’s animators 

have shown none of the wretched ex- 
cesses and artistic ineptitude of Ralph 
Bakshi, he of the X-rated films. At the 
same time, the Italians have avoided the 
sterile abstractions and moral sentimen- 
tality that afflict so much contemporary 
European animation. The underlying 
cheekiness of Bozzetto’s work rescues it 
from the pretentiousness that has flawed 


so many well-meant efforts to demon- 
strate the range and capabilities of 
animation 


Indeed, the production may go some- 
what too far in this direction. To com- 
plete the analogy with Fantasia, the film's 
animated sequences are linked by live-ac- 
tion scenes in which a cruel conductor 
and an overworked animator are shown 
in contentious collaboration, farcically 
knocking each other about and sending 
up the dignified portentousness of Con- 
ductor Leopold Stokowski and Commen- 
tator Deems Taylor in their portions of 
the Disney picture. This is strictly high 
school skit stuff, far below the general lev- 
el of the animated material it introduces 
The effort ill serves the cause of expand- 
ing the audience for serious animation be- 
yond the cult level. Unfortunately that is 
still what it was in 1940, when Disney 
made his noble effort to suggest the rich 
possibilities of his art | 


Bozzetto’s work will be welcomed by | 
the already converted—as it should be | 


—but whether the skeptical will also 
respond to the film in sizable num- 
bers remains. alas, problematical 
Allegro Non Troppo is worth a try—what- 
ever your lingering feelings about Porky 
Pig — Richard Schickel 
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Punder on 
|The Right 


Carter's newest speechwriter 





f Bert Lance ever needs another loan, 

he might consider asking William Sa- 
fire. The Nixon-Agnew speechwriter- 
turned-columnist surely has the money, 
having made about $1 million from his 
bestselling Washington novel, Full Dis- 
closure (TIME, July 4). He also has a per- 
sonal admiration for Lance. “A likable 
man,” says Safire, “and one of the very 
few in the Carter Administration to re- 
turn my phone calls.” 


BRACK—BLACK STAR 
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New York Times Columnist William Safire 
Boiling the Lance 





Lance is not likely to be queuing at Sa- 
fire’s window any time soon. Despite his 
fondness for the now defrocked Budget 
Director, Safire was one of Lance’s most 
relentless journalistic tormentors. The 
columnist began writing about Lance's al- 
leged financial improprieties in July, and 
a week before Lance bowed out Safire 
even conjured up an eloquent, 946-word 
television address in which the President 
announced that Bert and LaBelle were 
going home. Carter used his own. 

Lancegate, as Safire has christened 
the controversy, does not mark the first 
time he has been out front of most of the 
Washington press corps. In four years as 
a New York Times columnist he has 
helped keep journalistic attention on such 
languishing scandals as Korean influence 
buying and John Kennedy’s liaison with 
Judith Campbell Exner. In the Lance af- 











: The Press 








legations that Times editors in New York 








asked Washington staffers what he knows 
that they did not. 

Safire less frequently bashes Repub- 
licans, but he has publicly disowned Spiro 
Agnew for his anti-Semitism and criti- 
cized Gerald Ford and Henry Kissinger 
for encouraging rebellion among Iraq's 
Kurds and then refusing to aid them. A 
slick stylist with a sweet tooth for bon 
mots, Safire resisted obvious puns on the 
Kurds but drops groaners like “Zbig Gov- 
ernment,” and “Yamanior ya life.” 

Safire’s casual contrariness has won 
him some reluctant admirers. “The most 
influential columnist in the country.” says 
Esquire National Editor Richard Reeves 
“I'm not enamored of his political view- 
point, which is sometimes to the right of 
Genghis Khan. But, hell, I read him be- 
cause I have to. He's not predictable.” 

A native New Yorker, Safire dropped 
out of Syracuse University to become a re- 
searcher for Columnist Tex McCrary, 
joined McCrary’s public relations firm, 
and later struck out on his own. As press 
agent for a “typical American house” at 
a Moscow exhibition in 1959, he lured 
Richard Nixon and Nikita Khrushchev 
into their now famous “kitchen debate.” 


afire joined the 1968 Nixon presiden- 

tial campaign as a speechwriter, a job 
he retained when Nixon won. Nine 
months after the Watergate break-in, Sa- 
fire left the White House and took a col- 
umnist’'s job at the New York Times. He 
had a previous offer from the Washington 
Post Co., but Publisher Arthur Sulzberger 
met him at a dinner in New York and 
made a higher bid—reportedly $50,000. 
That sizable salary, and his early columns 
defending Nixon against Watergate 
charges, did not endear Safire to many 
Times colleagues. But readers found him 
a lively contrast to the paper's other, most- 
ly liberal and often solemn political col- 
umnists—Anthony Lewis, James Reston 
and Tom Wicker. Safire’s column is sent 
to about 450 papers that subscribe to the 
New York Times News Service. 

Safire still chats with Nixon on the 
phone, wears his Nixon tie clasp around 
the office, and corresponds with Convicts 
John Mitchell and John Ehrlichman 
“Mitchell said he’s working in the pris- 
on library cracking down on overdue 
books,” reports Safire. “Ehrlichman and 
I have the same agent.” He avoids ex- 
friend Henry Kissinger, who, Safire says, 
ordered his White House phone tapped 
in 1969 

The columnist occupies Wicker’s old 


| office at the paper's Washington bureau 


(“liberal ghosts in every corner”), but 
thinks up many of his columns at home, a 
20-room, brick Colonial in Chevy Chase, 
Md. He lives there with his wife Helene, a 
former British model and pianist he met 
in New York in 1962, and their two chil- 


fair, Safire for a time had so many fresh al- | dren. Tall, relaxed and balding, Safire, 47, 
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collects rare books and knows his way 
down a wine list. He batted out Fu/l Dis- 
closure in the mornings, without missing 
any of his twice-weekly columns. “This is 
my fifth book [first novel]. and the first 
one I've made a nickel from,” he says. 
“I'm flabbergasted by its well-deserved 
success.’ Success is busting out all over for 
Safire. For the first time since the Carter 
Administration took office, Safire report- 
ed last week, other White House officials 
| besides Bert Lance have begun returning 
his phone calls. i 


Tribulations 
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| New York's newest daily 





Publisher Saffir and his disputed logo 
Raising the dead 


f all the illustrious American dailies 

gone to that great newsstand in the 
sky, few have been so deeply mourned as 
New York's old Herald Tribune. Found- 
edas the 7ribune in 1841 by Horace Gree- 
ley, married in 1924 to the popular Her- 
ald, and killed in a 1966 shootout in the 
city’s competitive marketplace, the 7rib 
was for decades palpitating proof that a 
paper could be both serious and fun 

The memory lingers on. Some time 

around Thanksgiving a group of conser- 

| vative investors led by Leonard Saffir, 47, 
a longtime aide to former Senator James 
Buckley, intends to begin publishing what 
would be New York City’s first new ma- 
jor daily in more than a decade. The paper 
will have a strikingly modern design, an 
initial pressrun of 200,000 and, perhaps, 
a hauntingly familiar name: the Trib 

Perhaps, because the old Trib did not 








go gently into that good nightside. The pa- 
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Her name? We don’t know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
city in South America. Her mother 

is a beggar. What will become of 
this little girl? No one knows. In her 
country, she’s just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty. 


Froilan lives in the highlands of 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and 
long hours still mean a life of poverty. 
But now life is changing for Froilan. 


The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone 
to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it gives Froilan so very much, Now 
he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan writes 
to his sponsors and they wnite to him. They share something very special. 

Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of 
thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn't send any money now —you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child’s photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some- 
where in the world, there’s a suffering child who will share something 
very special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


SS SSS Ses eS ese 
Dr. Verent J. Mills 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 NTIMOL | 
I wish to sponsor a 0 boy D girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help 

Please send my information package today 

CI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 
and other material so you can ask someone else to help 

CI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
C2 I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $____ =a = 





 _——— _ = -_ 





Address = = - 








City State Zip 

Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses 
available on request. 


! Christian Children’s Fund, inc. ! 
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per’s overseas edition, the /nrernational 
Herald Tribune (circ. 118,000), is still pub- 
lished in Paris by LHT Corp., a joint ven- 
ture of the New York Times, Washington 
Post and Whitney Communications, the 
old Trib’s last owner. Accordingly, THT 
Corp. is suing the owners of the new Trib 
for trademark infringement. The 777A, in 
turn, has sued IHT and the Times for ha- 
rassment and antitrust violations, asking 
$7.5 million in treble damages. Saffir ac- 
cuses IHT of trying to prevent his paper 
from appearing. and notes that at least 
250 U.S. papers use the word Tribune in 
their titles. Says he: “We're calling it the 
Trib because the name is short and snap- 
py. with newspaper significance.” 

Indeed, any resemblance between the 
old 7rib and the new entry is coinciden- 
tal. Though Saffir has chosen as editor 
John Denson, seventyish, who also edited 





the Herald Tribune (from 1961 through | 


1962), the new Trib will lack one impor- 
tant characteristic of its 
news. Denson has designed a stylish, mag- 
azine-like tabloid filled with canned fea- 
tures from syndicates and wire services, 
graced with an aggressively pro-business 
editorial page and almost devoid of break- 
ing stories. Saffir defends that formula, 
which was first presented in a June 27 pre- 
view edition, on the grounds that the city’s 
three major dailies generally avoid syndi- 


predecessor: | 


cated material. “New Yorkers never get to | 


see this stuff, so it will be fresh and new to 
them,” he says. It is also cheaper than hir- 
ing reporters, and Saffir expects to get by 
with a relatively skinny editorial staff of 
100. All together, the 7rib's backers, who 
include former Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam Simon, have pledged something less 
than $6 million to the venture so far and 
expect to break even in a year 


hat would be an impressive feat, con- 
sidering that the 7r/b will miss most of 
New York’s crucial fourth-quarter adver- 
lising season this year, and that the city’s 


three dailies are fighting harder than ever | 
among themselves for readers and adver- 


tisers. Saffir is not cowed by the competi- 
tion. The morning News (circ. 2 million) 
and the afternoon Post (circ. 609,000), he 
says, are the “Chinese restaurants of jour- 
nalism—an hour after you read them 
you're still hungry.” As for the newly re- 
styled Times (circ. 854,000), Saffir calls it 
“successful, fat, stuffy” and alleges that 
the paper has perpetrated a virtual news 
blackout on the birth of its new morning 
competitor. Counters Times Executive 
Editor A.M. Rosenthal: “Mr. Saffir’s re- 
marks are too contemptible to answer.” It 
is true that the Times has limited its Trib 
coverage to brief announcements. But 
Times editors have reason to be skeptical 
Beginning in 1973, they devoted consider- 


able attention to the plans of Oilman John | 


Shaheen to launch a new daily called the 
New York Press. Although he invested a 
reported $25 million in the paper, it has 
not yet appeared. and Shaheen has 
stopped setting dates for its debut. 
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When Teleprompter Cable TV 
demonstrates their great reception, 
guess which TV set they use. 
ae r~ 


Teleprompter is the 
' ~ nation’s largest cable television 
company. With over 1,000,000 subscribers. In 32 
states. 

To get new subscribers, they're constantly giv- 
ing demonstrations (like the one re-enacted above). 
In apartment lobbies, as well as shopping centers. 

Naturally, they want the picture on that screen 
to look as perfect as it possibly can. So naturally, 
they use Sony color TVs. Exclusively. 

You see, only Sony has the Trinitron Plus’ 
“one-gun, one-lens”’ system. While other sets 
project their picture beams through three small 


Write for free brochure “Trinitron Plus.” Sony, 9 West 57 St., New York, N.Y 
Actual Teleprompter Cable TV picture 


lens. Anda larger lens provides a 
sharper focused picture. (For a more detailed 
explanation of our system, write for our 
free brochure.) 

Another reason Teleprompter uses Sonyis 
durability. Understandably, they need a TV that 
can stand up to the pressure of being run day in 
and day out (not to mention being jostled around 
from place to place). 

So take a tip from the people who can't afford 
to use anything less than the very best. 

Don't you either. 


“ITS A SONY” 


© 1977 Sony Corp. of America. SONY and Trinitron Plus are trademarks of Sony Corp. 


lenses, Trinitron Plus uses one large ¥ 








‘There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 
than just pickinga number. 


Se ie xz 


ony oie ‘i 





Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. 
But there's something else that you should consider. We 
| a - call it “filter feedback.” 
| & As you smoke, tar builds up on the 
|_ Raver | Srerecense | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 10 
feedback.” Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- Ing. 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’ where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 12 mg. 
vantage. Parliaments filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 100% 
from touching your lips. So there's no “filter feedback.” 


All you get is that smooth : 
ie oe Low-tar Parliament. 


More than justa number. 
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Warming: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg:'tar!’0.6 mg. nicotine— 
100's: 12 mg?‘tar;’ 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report, Apr'77 





